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SevEN LEAN YEARS 


To Pharaoh’s Egypt, as Joseph had interpreted the King’s 
dream, came seven bountiful years, followed by seven severely 
lean years as Joseph had foretold. 


For after the fat years’ crops had taken their toll of the earth’s 
crop-building elements, the land grew scrawny and too weak 
to deliver beyond its strength. 


Today, science has evolved a means of enriching the soil and 
rejuvenating it after the drain of a bounteous yield. Com- 
mercial fertilizers in which Aero Brand Cyanamid has been 
compounded restore in generous measure the soil’s supply of 
rich plant-food elements. 


Cyanamid-made mixtures embody the utmost in mechanical, 
chemical and agricultural value. Always dry, loose, friable, 
free-drilling—won’t stick or clog. All acids neutralized. 
Won’t rot bags. Unsurpassed in crop-producing ability, 
and cost no more than ordinary fertilizers. 


Fat crops supplant lean and just-fair-to-middlin’ yields when 
Cyanamid-made mixtures nourish the soil back to bumper 
productivity. 


Your dealer will furnish Cyanamid- mixed fertilizers, for he 
knows the mutual advantages of bigger, banner crops. 


Send for your copy of “The Story 
of Cyanamid.”” Write Department: 29, 


BRAN D 


*“YANAMID 


AMERICAN CYANAMID COMPANY 
535 Fifth Avenue : : : New York 


CYANAMID-—high analy- 
sis nitrogenous fertilizer 
material—product of at- 
mospheric nitrogen fix- 
ation, made at Niagara 
Falls. Contains 21/22% 
nitrogen, equivalent to 
26/27% ammonia. Used in 
commercial fertilizers as a 
source of plant- food 
nitrogen. 


Cyanamid is used in more 
than three out of every five 
tons of all commercial fer- 
tilizers containing nitrogen 
used by American farmers. 
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Farm Work in Garden and Orchard 


Some Timely Reminders of Things to Do and Look Out for Now 


Ten Timely Garden and Orchard Notes 


ON’T let another planting season pass without 
giving the Van Fleet raspberry and the Young 
dewberry a trial. 
| 2. Protecting fruits from insects and diseases is an 
Gnvestment that often sige a full 1,000 per cent annually. 
s V . Thomas, Scuppernong, James, 
SW Ss Flowers muscadine grapes 
ff eG furnish a continuous supply from 
\— the middle of August to frost. 


.= 4. To get at the borer that drills 
into pecan trees, pump a medicine 
dropper full_ of carbon disulphide 
into the hole and stop it up care- 
fully with clay, putty, or beeswax. 


F 5. Fruit and nut trees are com- 
Paratively cheap now. It is, therefore, an excellent 
Mime to set a good home orchard. By all means, in- 
stlude with the peaches, apples, plums, pears, etc., some 
pecans, and Japanese persimmons. 
© 6. There is no fruit so widely adapted to soil and 
imate as the strawberry. They will grow on every 
puthern farm. If not neglected, they are not, only 
the first fruit to ripen in the spring, but one of the 
surest to make a crop. 
» 7. Where the tiny shot-hole borer is puncturing the 
ark on small limbs of the pecan, the chances are 
such branches are either dying or badly diseased. 
y should be cut off and burned, and in this way 
ny of these pests will be destroyed. 

The twig girdler has been busy on pecan, per- 
mon and hickory trees this fall. Control this pest 
picking up and burning the fallen twigs. Do not 

stop at the cultivated pecan trees, but go to the wild 
etsimmon and hickories that are nearby so as to 
roy the next year’s crop. 
. It is none too early to look out for a supply of 
ified Irish ‘potato seed for planting purposes. Com- 
Municate with your seedsman and see if he can guar- 
mamtee to sell you a bona fide certified seed. Even if 
Mey cost $1 per bushel more than the un- 


lina almost 2%4 million. Leaving out California, ten 
Southern States have more trees than the balance of 
the United States put together. Georgia has a little 
more than half of all the peach trees in commercial 
orchards in the entire South, 


How to Prune Raspberries 


OW should I prune raspberries when set out? 
Also, how should I prune those set last winter?” 


As soon as they are set, cut the stem back to 
within six inches of the ground. Cut just above a bud 
or joint. To prune those set last winter, thin out the 
branches to three to five. Those branches cut out 
should be cut close to the ground. Of course, leave the 
strongest, healthiest looking ones. Head these back to 
where they will be only-three to four feet high. The 
following year’s crop will be borne on these canes. 


Irish Potatoes Do Not Want a Sweet Soil 


HAT is the best method of preventing Irish 
potatoes from scabbing?” 
Plant on ground that is comparatively sour. 
Use no stable manure as a fertilizer, and do not plant 
on ground where lime has been applied during recent 
years. In addition, treat the potatoes with corrosive 
sublimate before planting. Dissolve 4 ounces of cor- 
rosive sublimate in a small quantity of hot water and 
add this to 30 gallons of water. Soak the potatoes in 
this material for half hour. Immediately after the 
seed are cut, dust with sulphur, using about a pound 
for each bushel of cut potatoes. 


Give the Grape a Chance 

‘re TTAVE had muscadine grapes from the middle of 
August and will continue to have them until frost,” 

said a friend on October 9. 
“Tow do you stretch them over 10 weeks?” we asked. 
“Simplest thing in the world. The Thomas is ripe 
by the middle of August and before they are gone the 
Scuppernong comes in and then the James. I had 


grapes. and figs from my own vines and trees from the 
Fourth of July, when Moore’s Early and Diamond 
ripened, on to Catawbas which were just giving out in 
August when the Thomas came in.” 

Anyone anywhere in the South can have grapes as 
long as this friend had them this year—and figs, too, 
for that matter. There is no mystery about grape 
growing. They grow to perfection in every Southern 
State if given the simple care that grapes must have. 
Nine-tenths of our farm homes could and should have 
grapes, yet not one-tenth have them. 


Control Bark Beetles by Pruning and Spraying 


RUIT trees infested with the fruit tree bark-beetles 

have the appearance of having been hit with a 

charge of birdshot. Oncherry, plum, and peach trees 
that have some vitality left, the holes will be filled with 
exudations of gum. This is not the case with pear and 
apple trees. Usually a close observation will show the 
little black beetles running in and out of these holes. 
This is the adult insect causing the injury. The beetles 
in the worm stage are whitish, curved, and very small. 
They tunnel galleries in all directions under the outer 
bark. 

The bark-beetle usually attacks the weak and injured 
trees first, although it will cause serious damage to 
healthy ones occasionally. All prunings, trimmings, 
and dead and dying trees should be burned at once. All 
infested branches and limbs must be cut out, as no 
spray can effectively control these beetles. 


Affected trees should be well -fertilized to cause a 
large amount of new growth the following season. 


Beware of Fake Cures 


N ENDLESS number of so-called “cures” for fruit 
tree diseases and insect pests are being continually 
brought to the attention of the public: Just a 

few examples of these are: some unknown substance 
that can be diluted with water and poured over the 
roots of the tree, ashes and dishwater on the soil about 

the roots, driving rusty nails up and down 





Rertified, they will be cheap at the price. 


the trunk, salt on the bark, and placing 





F 10. Fruit trees are thoroughly dor- 
Bant now and the pruning should be done 
ight away and this followed by a thor- 
tgh spraying with oil emulsion, which 
as had Bordeaux mixture added to it. 
this is for San Jose scale and disease 
pores. It is especially important that 
Bordeaux be added when spraying 
peaches, in order to get at the peach 


1, Mining Stock.—The best looking mine 


Uncle Sam Warns Against Fakes and Frauds 


OMETIME ago, when the epidemic of speculative buying was at its height 
in this country, Uncle Sam himself issued a memorable public “Stop, Look, 
and Listen” warning which ought tobe posted in every postoffice in the 
land. Here is the official danger-signal schedule for investors as then an- 
nounced by the United States Treasury Department.— 


tion. 


It is rarely the patentee who makes 


powdered calomel in a slit in the bark 
at the base of the tree. These and count- 
less other proposed remedies are useless 
and should not be considered. Don’t 
waste time trying them. 


Avoid Wire Injury to Your Fruit 
Trees 


raf curl spores. 


th Leads in Peach Production 


HAVE read with interest what you 
said concerning the overproduction 
of peaches in the South. How many 
és or how many peach trees are there 
the United States and what states 
Mave the most?” 
Last winter the Department of Agri- 
ure announced that in orchards con- 
ining 100 peach trees or more there 
fe in the United States 43,013,619 
ach trees. California leads with 16,- 
2,320 trees, but most of the fruit pro- 
bed in that state is used for canning 
Urposes and does not reach the market 
S fresh fruit. 


PAs a producer of peaches to be used 
ifresh fruit, Georgia, of course, leads 
a total of 7,980,040 trees. New 
sey and Michigan each had approxi- 
tly 21% million trees and North Caro- 


in the world may prove a “white ele- 
phant.” Mining is a very expensive un- 
dertaking and the risks are unusually 
great. 

2. Oil Stock.—Drilling for oil is costly. 
The hazards .are great. Oil investments 
are speculative and in a class with min- 
ing investments. 

3. In the wake of every important dis- 
covery or invention there comes a host 
of schemes. The promoters of these may 
have only the best intentions, but fre- 
quently their enthusiasm is about all 
they have to sell. Look before you leap. 


“real estate” situated 
sometimes as 


4. Investment in 
in some distant place is 
dangerous as mining stock. People have 
been known to buy swamps advertised 
as “seashore frontage.”” Know what you 
are buying before you invest. 


5. “Land -development” schemes fre- 
quently do not pan out. At best it is a 
long time before any money comes in 
from sales. Investment in “new com- 
panies” that are going to “sell by mail” 
should be generally avoided. 


6. Patent rights and process distribu- 


the money. 


7. “New manufacturing methods” should 
always be closely checked and _ investi- 
gated. 

8. An investment requiring a quick de- 
cision is often a fake. If there isn’t suf- 
ficient time to ‘‘sleep over it,” 
is probably wrong. 

9. “Special inducements” in cash dis- 
counts or stock bonuses urging you to be 
one of the first to invest are suspicious 
symptoms. 

10. “Tips” alleged to land you “on the 
ground floor” ‘are rarely to be taken. 
Those who are “on the ground floor” will 
monopolize the opportunity. 


something 


11. “Playing the stock market on mar- 
gin” and all other forms of speculation 
are decidedly not for the small investor. 
Beware of the “bucket shop.” If you buy 
stocks outright for investment do so 
through a member of a legitimate ex- 
change. 

12. Stock in “mail order companies” be- 
ing organized with promises based on 
what others have done seldom turn out 
well. 








FTENTIMES when a young tree 
€ does not grow straight or when it 

is loose in the ground because of 
an insufficient root system, it becomes 
necessary to give it some means of sup- 
port. Whenever this is done by putting 
a wire around the tree and drawing it 
up to a stake, so-called wire injury is 
bound to result. The wire chafing and 
cutting the bark causes an injury that 
attempts to heal over but because of the 
motion of the tree in the wind it cannot 
do so. 


The wood is soon exposed, the flow of 
sap is partially cut off from the top of 
the tree, making conditions favorable for 
the entrance of insects and disease spores. 
Never use a wire this way. If support 
must be given, use a wide, soft cloth, 
changing its position every year. Wher- 
ever wire injury has occurred scrape the 
exposed wood, cut the edges of the 
wound back to live tissue and cover with 
a wound dressing. 
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Finding and Honoring “Master Farmers” 


N FRIDAY evening of next week an exceed- 

ingly interesting and significant event in the 

agricultural history of North Carolina will take 
place in Raleigh. On that occasion a selected group 
of twenty-five “Master Farmers” from all sections of 
the state will be recognized by the extension forces of 
North Carolina State College and by The Progressive 
‘Farmer in a meeting attended not only by county farm 
and home agents from Currituck to Cherokee and their 
state leaders but also by eminent men in other walks of 
life. Following is a list of farmers who after pro- 
longed and painstaking investigation have been chosen 
for this distinguished honor :— 


J. L. Beall, Davidson County. 

J.C. Causey, Fanécizi County. 

L. H. Kitchin, Halifax County. 

O. J. Holler, Rutherford County. 
Charles F. Cates, Alamance County. 
S. L. Carpenter, -2ncc:2 County. 
Charles E. Fuller, Vance County. 
W. B. Harris, Iredell County. 

F. P. Lathan, Beaufort County. 

B. S. Lawrence, Randolph County. 
T. E. Osborne, Henderson County. 
Blaney Sumrell, Pitt County. 

B. T. Sykes, Hertford County 

C. W. Teague, Macon County 

C. B. Wells, Buncombe County. 
John D. Winstead, Person County. 
L. O. Moseley, Lenoir County. 

G. W. Trask, New Hanover County 


In addition to this list of “Master Farmers’ selected 
by the Extension Service and The Progressive Farmer 
during the last few months, the following additional 
farmers who had previously received the “Certificate 
of Merit” from our State College of Agriculture will 
now receive the degree of “Master Farmer” to which 
their achievements entitle them :— 


W. D. Graham, Rowan County. 

S. A. Latham, Union County. 

B. F. Shelton, Edgecombe County. 
R. W. Scott, Alamance County. 

R. L. Shuford, Catawba County. 
E, A. Stevens, Wayne County. 


In this connection, it is pertinent to review briefly the 
'Vaster Farmer?’ movement which has now gained 
national pre-eminence as a means of honoring leaders 
in practical agriculture: A few years ago some of the 
Standard Farm Papers, an organization of leading 
American agricultural publications of which The Pro- 
gressive Farmer is the Southern member, conceived the 
idea of finding men who through ability and industry 
have attained a high degree of success as all-round, 
diversified farmers. Such farmers have been sought 
for three important reasons: First, to study the meth- 
ods of the best farmers; second, to recognize their 
leadership in some appropriate way; and third, to let 
others know something of the methods followed by 
these Master Farmers 


This was and is a large undertaking, and in a state 
the size of North Carolina it would have been impos- 
sible without the earnest help of the Agricultural Ex- 
tension Service and the excellent corps of district and 
county farm agents. In December of last year, while 
all these agents were holding their annual conference, 
the editor of The Progressive Farmer presented the 
plan, and these very-much-alive extension folks agreed 
to enter into full partnership in this statewide hunt 
for Master Farmers. And what a hunt it has been! 
In every county a capable committee put itself at the 
service of the movement, the county committee usually 
consisting of the following persons :— 

1. The district farm demonstration agent, honorary chair- 
man, 

2. County farm agent, active chairman. 

3. County home agent, 


4. Teacher (or teachers) of vocational agriculture in the 
county. 


5. Editor (or editors) of county papers. 
6. A banker, if desired, selected by the foregoing group. 


An official “Score Card for Master Farmers” con- 
sisting of a total of 1,000 points was prepared for the 
guidance of these committees and to secure uniformity 
in scoring. 


To be eligible for entry in this contest, it was decided 
that a person must be a white farmer, of good moral 
reputation, including reputation for paying debts (no 
drunkard must be considered); and must live on: his 


own farm. A woman who is a good farmer is eligible 
on equal terms with men. 

In condensed or abbreviated’ form, the “Score Card” 
by which nominees were judged is as follows :— 


I Points Points 
Operation and Organization of Farm............ 460 
1, Maintenance of soil fertility ..........s.ee.e0- SS Sésxes 
2. Cropping system for adaptation to soils, mar- 
kets and efficient use of man and horse 
TAOEE  cgcsses lehveayeshesrentaelbtde shina chess 7x. Wesabe 
3. Adequate tools, machinery and equipment, 
well housed and repaired ........secscseees GS . sesges 
STAVES. BU MOTE 20600 scisevsctevserscescetsdcseee 50 cosese 
Re errr rT epee er rer: rere DD, Saves 
6. Adequate buildings conveniently arranged... 
7. Livestock: Feed production .......ssscscceccece 25 









Livestock: Quality of animals 





Livestock: Care and feeding 2 
8. Good. seeds. ..<+..00. . & 
9. Layout of fields . & 
10. Care and management of timber lands...... 10 
Il 
Business Methods and Ability ...............++.. 125 
1, REBT OU SERIO ons 'é 6 0taPuisin ans vesrsasasesee BE . Wediee 
2. Farm on cash basis or bank financed basis... 25  ....-. 
3. Mastery of handicaps and difficulties ........ oO bewcaes 
As SECON TRL WUCONOE odo cnceee sas tend caneevess kav one 
Ill 
General Farm Appearance and Upkeep............ 100 
1, Repair and upkeep of buildings .............. RS 
SALOME “SEI on sr cs wry AS Vdev.cotnsseUasereee a etadt 
3. Maintenance of fences, ditches, and roads.... 15 .eeece 
4. Appearance and condition of yard and lots.... 15  ...... 
IV > 
I ios aS en os oop Naas sc becs oP euseunsbatvians 190 
1. Convenient and attractive home .............. ae 
2. Labor saving equipment in house............. al 
3. Character as husband and father ...........+. (| er 
4. Education and training of children ........... TR «gested 
Vv 
IR Sag coc ccceaar was enesicuksseesanetieewepece 125 
te SNR ee on cde cave obkdedandcdavuesccaic a” geeks 
2. Interest in schools and churches.............. oe --wewsen 
3. Interest in other community enterprises...... SO  csece. 
4. Interest in local, state, and national govern- 
I, «eh si <ahe ans cbne cadicedsdcucevavedsoiaves eo iiaee's 
ME evan wines yecns ccnoun eked cPecorecieee Vimeo 1,000 


The score card itself provides for specific practical 
and explicit details about each of the twenty-six items 
here suggested, and after each county committee pre- 
sented its nominee for Master Farmer he was visited 
and rigidly scored by the district agent and by a mem- 
ber of our editorial staff. The result was the discovery 
not only of the superb list of Master Farmers just 
enumerated but a notable list of “Master Farmer nomi- 
nees” from other counties whose records entitle them to 
high and honorable mention. In fact, we confidently 
expect a number of these “Master Farmer nominees” 
of 1927 to enter the class of Gold Medal Master Farm- 
ers in the next state-wide contest we shall conduct. 
They have been helped by finding out just where they 
failed of making a perfect score and will now set out 
to improve their already fine records. 

Ill 

Other members of our group of Standard Farm Pa- 
pers in Minnesota, Illinois, Iowa, Ohio, and Nebraska, 
as well as the Texas edition of The Progressive Farmer 
itself, have conducted these “Master Farmer” contests 
which have invariably won the enthusiastic approval 
of the United States Department of Agriculture, the 
agricultural colleges, county agents, vocational teachers, 
and all other leaders of agricultural progress. 

Heretofore a farmer in his profession might’ put into 
practice principles of efficiency and organization that 
would have won high distinction and praise if he had 
applied them in the business world, and yet receive 
no recognition from the government or his fellows. 
Not only that, but wideawake young farmers who 
wished to know some leaders in their calling whose 
methods they might wisely study and emulate have not 
known where to turn. There has been a vague, uncer- 
tain impression that Mr. So-and-so in each county “is 
a good farmer,” but there have not been recognized 
official standards by which one farmer could be com- 
pared with another. Furthermore, there has been no 











Next Week and Later 


Farmers Need More Life and Fire Insurance. 

J. L. Beall: The First of Our Stories of Master 
Farmers and How They Farm. 

Try Your Score on Score Card by Which Master 
Farmers Are Judged. 

Farm Work for Last Half of December. 

The Dairy Cow a Marvelous Development, and 
Other Dairy Topics—By Tait Butler. 

“The Grinders Cease Because They Are Few’— 
By F. M. Register. 

Cutting Rafters—By J. W. Holland. 
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official score card by which the bad practices of so. 
called “good farmers” could be distinguished from their 
good practices, or by which such a farmer himself 
could determine in what respects he was making good 
and what respects he was falling down. 

All these defects of our present agricultural system 
it is the aim of the “Master Farmer” movement to 
remedy. The establishment of definite standards of 
achievement for each farmer is just as important a 
result as the recognition given farmers who score high- 
est by these standards. 

In conclusion, it must be frankly said that no search 
of this kind can discover all the really best farmers in 
a state. It can only be claimed that those chosen are 
among the best and that it is hoped to reach the other 
best farmets later on. We know that generous-minded 
farmers in every county represented in the list here 
given will say, “I am glad my county has a man found 
worthy of a place among the Gold Medal Master Farm. 
ers,” and that farmers in other counties will expect to 
see their counties represented next time. We are also 
glad to announce that in codperation with South Caro- 
lina’s agricultural leadership a list of Master Farmers 
will be chosen in South Carolina next year and that 
we are ready to cooperate with the Virginia authorities 
as soon as they give the word. 

Meanwhile, let’s listen in on station WPTF from 
Raleigh next Friday evening at 7:45 p.m. and give a 
cheer for the first group of Master Farmers chosen 
dn the Atlantic Coast! 


A GREAT WORK AND A GREAT LEADER 


VERYBODY interested in North Carolina agri- 
E cultural progress should rejoice with the Farm- 
ers’ Federation of Asheville in the success of the 
campaign in New York City to raise a large fund for 
pushing the federation and its program for promoting 
better marketing of farm products in Western North 
Carolina. We doubt whether there has ever been in 
the state a worthier business organization of farmers, 
one which better combined sound business policies: with 
wholesome idealism, or had a worthier leader than 
J. G. K. McClure. Now let’s all help the federation 
and McClure do greater things than ever before. 
a 
OME things may perhaps have been made to be left 
out in the open, but baled cotton is certainly not 
one of them. Where is your unsold cotton? If it’s 
keeping company with the winter rains it will never 
make friends with good prices. See page 8. 


© Ano Thi 
ofr SFtecy faios 


| OOK here,” said a friend a few days ago, “I’ve 





had an experience that makes me think you 

ought to caution farmers everywhere against 
just taking the other fellow’s word—and the other fel- 
low’s figures—in settling up accounts. In all cases 
where my hard-earned money is at stake, I am going 
to try to remember the old proverb, ‘A scoundrel needs 
watching and an honest man does not mind it.’” 


“That’s a mighty safe rule,” we observed, “but just 

what experience of yours has reminded you of it?” 
eo 

“It was in connection with my cotton ginning oper- 
ations,” our friend answered. “In settling up for 4 
small lot of cotton where the ginner had bought the 
seed and ginning charges were to be deducted, I found 
five mistakes.” And then our friend consulted his books 
and showed that the foilowing errors occurred :— 


1. Amount due, $20.70. Ginner wrote check for $20.30. 
Error in favor of ginner, 40 cents. 


2. In deducting weight of lint from seed cotton, a mis 
take of 100 pounds of seed was made—error in favor of 
ginner, $1.50. 


3. In calculating value of seed, the result was made $10.65 
instead of $11.25— error in favor of ginner, 60 cents. 


4. In setting down the four amounts $7.42 was set dow® 
for bale No. 4, instead of $7.47—error in favor of ginner, 5 
cents. 


5. In perfectly dry weather the same wagon showed 4 
variation in weight of 370 pounds, varying from 1,130 to 1,500 
pounds—1,200 pounds being about the correct weight. 

* *x* * 

There are black sheep in almost every flock, so We 
are not mentioning this as an indictment of ginnefs, 
who are every bit as honest and as honorable as other 
people, but only to indicate that in all business trafs- 
actions we should verify all caiculations ourselves a? 
not risk another man’s figures without checking ™P 
item by item. “A scoundrel needs watching and @ 


honest man doesn’t mind it.” —- 


The Progressive Farmer ™ 
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The World’s News: A Monthly Review 


Amn Independent Interpretation of the Trend of Events 


ITH Congress in session and a Presidential 

campaign almost at hand, the thoughts of 

Americans are once again turned to impor- 
tant national problems. We say this despite the fact 
that most of the men under consideration as Presiden- 
tial candidates are refusing either 
to present new issues or even to 
let the people know just where 
they stand about issues already 
presented. In this review last month 
we referred to the case of Gover- 
nor Smith, but he is by no means 
alone. As has been well said :— 


“Practically every candidate 
of both parties is, so far as 
possible, trying to earn the 
Presidency by posing as the 
exact imitation of a clam. Either they will not 
admit that they are candidates, or they are candi- 
dates who propose to be nominated by cultivating 
obscurity and silence.” 


Fight Against Inheritance Tax Fails 


ENATORS and Representatives in Congress, how- 

ever, do not enjoy the immunity of Presidential can- 

didates. They are in a position where they must 
face the issues, and the people are eagerly watching 
the lineup. 

To begin with, there is one especial cause for rejoic- 
ing. We refer to the action of the House Committee 
in turning down the powerful, persistent, and insidious 
lobby maintained by organized wealth which has been 
for months demanding the repeal of the federal in- 
heritance tax, 

“We want Congress to abolish the federal inheritance 
tax so as to leave this source of income to the states,” 
was the false slogan of this group. As a matter of 
fact, what nine-tenths of them were after was a com- 
plete repeal, of inheritance taxes. At present 80 per 
cent of any amount paid in state inheritance taxes can 
be credited against the Federal inheritance tax. So 
the federal tax practically gives way to the state tax 
everywhere. But if the federal inheritance tax were 
repealed outright, then we should soon see a sickening 
scramble among states, each getting down on its knees 
to our Sinclairs, Dohenys, and other multimillionaires 
and saying, “Come and take nominal citizenship with 
us and we will levy no inheritance tax on your estate.” 
The result would be that a few sycophant states would 
become havens of refuge for tax-dodging millionaires 
as Delaware and New Jersey have become havens for 
tax-dodging corporations. 

Taxes must be paid by somebody. And it is certainly 
a thousand times more just for the government to take 
a part of the unearned inheritances that come to heirs 
and heiresses who have toiled not neither have they 
spun, than it is to increase the burden .on property and 
incomes fairly earned by their possessors. And since 
the first $100,000 of any estate is wholly exempt under 
the federal laws, and only small fractions of amounts 
in excess of $100,000 are taken for taxes, all talk about 
widows and orphans being robbed of a chance for ade- 
quate food, clothing, and schooling is mere tommyrot. 


Reduce the National Debt 


F THE federal inheritance tax, so far as it is col- 

lected at all, is not needed for the ordinary expenses 

of government, it may certainly be used to good ad- 
vantage in reducing the national-debt. At present prac- 
tically one-fourth of our enormous federal expendi- 
tures is spent for interest on debt. In times of pros- 
Perity a nation as well as an individual should reduce 
its debt burden as fast as possible so as to save in- 
terest charges. 


Reduce the Tax on Automobiles 


. theory that automobiles are luxuries no longer 
holds good. For the business man, a car is a 

necessity. For the farmer at a distance from 
Market, church, and neighbors, a car is often an even 
Sreater necessity. The farmer often cannot afford to 
keep his farm work waiting while he makes a slow 
trip to town in a wagon or buggy if he can make the 
trip in a few-minutes in a car and so return promptly 
to his work. The twentieth century farm family is 
also entitled to an opportunity to go to town, church, 
Community meetings, and on visits to friends, with the 
Speed which only an automobile makes possible. 


For all these reasons, the federal government in 
Making up its tax schedules should no longer consider 
Cars as luxuries. The present 3 per cent tax simply 
adds 3 per cent to the price of cars, and if any tax at 
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is retained, it should be a graduated tax with an 


By CLARENCE POE 


Editor, The Progressive Farmer 


exemption of the first $1,000 of the sale price, and a 
lower rate on the second $1,000 than on larger values. 


Will Congress Do Anything to Prevent Wars? 


NE of the most discouraging things about Amer- 

ican life today is the fact that men in the seats 

of the mighty, Senators and Congressmen and 
Presidents, with almost half of Christendom bereaved 
and bankrupt as a result of the World War, neverthe- 
less treat with shameless unconcern practically all pro- 
posals for saving the American boys of today from a 
like disaster. And an even greater tragedy is that men 
like Commander Spafford of the American Legion go 
over America discrediting the cause of world peace by 
vague denunciations of all kinds of “internationalism,” 
while they appeal to America for only one form of 
“preparedness”—the preparedness that comes from 
building a stronger army and a stronger navy than 
other nations. This sort of “preparedness” was preach- 
ed and practiced by Europe for thirty years—and it 
ended in making that continent a human slaughter- 
house. America may take warning. 


And even if the United States can afford to spend 
money enough for armies and navies that would ter- 
rorize all the rest of the world, in God’s name do we 
not owe something to weaker nations? With the rape 
of Belgium still reddening and saddening the mem- 
ories of every adult American, shall we say: “We are 
the richest and greatest nation on earth and we can 
make ourselves so strong that no other nation will at- 
tack us; hence all the plans for insuring international 
coéperation to end war may go hang, and the weaker 
nations may take such chances as they have to. Amer- 
ica can save its own skin and that is all we are con- 
cerned about.” 

God will curse, and ought to curse, any nation guilty 
of such consummate selfishness and inhumanity. 


One Practicable Step America Could Take 


S WE have remarked before, there is not in Amer- 
ica today a single outstanding leader of either 
political party in high office who has dedicated his 

life and strength to the task of helping save humanity 
from the scourge of war as Lord Cecil has done in 
England. Are our statesmen barren of constructive 
ideas, or do they lack the courage to present any plan 
that might~ incur the militarists’ sneer at “inter- 
nationalism” ? 


There is one man in America, however,- who more 
nearly than anybody else seems to share Lord Cecil’s 
passionate desire to save American youth of today, and 
the world’s youth, from another disaster such as the 
World War. He is to some extent a party man but to 
an infinitely greater extent he is a patriot, and he has 
the respect and confidence of men of all parties. We 
refer to Hon. Newton D. Baker, America’s Secretary 
of War during the years when we were sending our 
sons across the seas. He is not an extremist and he 
knows that in promoting international peace we must 
progress step by step. But he at least has an incon- 
testably reasonable, moderate, and sane program on 
which men of all parties in the present Congress ought 


POEMS OF NATURE: “THE GRASSHOP- | 
PER AND THE CRICKET” 


} AVE you enjoyed the beauty of approaching 
winter — grassy fields diamond-starred by 
frost; the bare outlines of deciduous trees; 
the brown of broomsedge; the tender green of 
fall-sowed grain; the evergreen of pines now 
showw in finer contrast against the gray world 
around them? Each season has a beauty of its 
own. Or as Keats puts it in these verses:— 





The poetry of earth is never dead: 

When all the birds are faint with the hot sun, 
And hide in cooling trees, a voice will run 
From hedge to hedge about the new-mown mead; 

That is the Grasshopper’s—he takes the lead 

In summer luxury,—he has never done 

With his delights; for when tired out with fun 
He rests at ease beneath some pleasant weed. 


The poetry of earth is ceasing never: 
On a lone winter evening, when the frost 
Has wrought a silence, from the stove there shrills 
The Cricket’s song, in warmth increasing ever, 
And seems to one, in drowsiness half lost, 
The Grasshopper’s among some grassy hills. 


—John Keats. 











to get together, and we close this review by presenting 
that program for the consideration of Congress and 
our part of the American public. Here is a thought- 
ful, reasonable, threefold 1927-28 step toward inter- 
national peace as advocated by Mr. Baker :-— 


“One: Recognition of the League as a going con- 
cern vital to Europe, and every sort of official sym- 
pathy from the United States to the League with- 
out reopening the question at present of American 
membership. American sympathy should, in my 
judgment, go to the extent of having official pro- 
mulgation from the Secretary of State, with con- 
currence of the Senate, to the effect that in the 
event of a war among members of the League, or 
between nations under covenants of the Locarno 
kind, the United States would accept the judgment 
of the League as to which nation is the aggressor, 
and would not insist on its neutral right to trade 
with a nation so declared as an aggressor and 
covenant-breaking nation. Since the members of 
the League and signers of the Locarno treaties 
have all constituted the League the tribunal to de- 
termine this question, it seems to me that America 
might well rest its declaration upon the acceptance 
of the determination which the nations have pro- 
vided in advance. 


“Two: A reopening of the disagreement between 
us and Europe on the World Court question in an 
effort to see whether a common ground cannot be 
found which will permit us to become a member of 
the Court. In this connection, I did not undertake 
to propose a program but merely pointed out that 
the Secretary of State and Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee of the Senate have no right to allow the 
question to rest where it is, but ought to make a 
rational and sincere effort to overcome the diffi- 
culties which have arisen out of the reservations 
and replies. 


“Three: That the United States should enter into 
Locarno type treaties with France, England, Ger- 
many, Italy, and Japan as rapidly as_ possible. 
France has, of course, already invited us to make 
such a treaty. Great Britain, no doubt, will do so, 
as our arbitration treaties with her expire shortly, 

_and, of course, Germany would be glad to have 
that sort of relation with us.” 


Of course, there are many other major problems 
before Congress which have been previously discussed 
in our paper and to which prompt attention should be 
given—notably farm relief legislation and the estab- 
lishment of an effective and thoroughgoing national 
policy on Mississippi flood control. And the fact that 
even the committee of American business men study- 
ing the agricultural problem was forced to admit that 
present tariff policies seriously hurt agriculture should 
convince Congress of the need for action in this respect. 





| THE MINISTRY OF BEAUTY 
Come to Raleigh December 8, 9, 10 


LL our readers who love beauty should come to 
Raleigh this week. The most beautiful and valu- 
able collection of paintings ever shown in North 

Carolina will be open to the public without charge each 
day and until 10 p.m. each night in the Sir Walter 
Hotel. Teachers and pupils who cannot come earlier 
should come Saturday. 











|____ WHAT FRIENDS ARE READING 


. EDWARD Newton has written an essay about 
“The Greatest Little Book in the World.” What 
is it? Why, Dickens’s Christmas Carol, of course. 

Everybody ought to read it every Christmas week, and- 
if you haven’t yet decided where you can put your 
hands on a copy for your own edification and delight 
and heart-warming this Christmas, may we not suggest 
that you do so at once? 





A THOUGHT FOR THE WEEK 


+ HAVE always thought of Christmas time, when 


f 








it has come round—apart from the veneration due 

to its sacred name and origin, if anything belong- 
ing to it can be apart from that—as a good time; a 
kind, forgiving, charitable, pleasant time: the only time 
I know of, in the long calendar of the year, when men 
and women seem by one consent to open their shut-up 
hearts freely, and to think of people below them as if 
they really were fellow-passengers to the grave, and not- 
another race of creatures bound on other journeys. And 
therefore, Uncle, though it has never puta scrap of gold 
or silver in my pocket, I believe that it has done me 
good; and I say, God bless it!”—Scrooge’s Nephew, in 
Dickens’s Christmas Carok 9-5 to tyres 
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The Progressive Farmer 


Advertising and Selling Purebred Livestock 


Two Essentials for Success for Every Farmer in the Breeding Business 


At least, not many farmers advertise their prod- 
ucts and very few of them are efficient salesmen. 
A product well made is “half sold,” but the other 
half of the selling is an essential of success. No mat- 
ter how good the product nor 
how economically produced, un- 
less it is efficiently sold the full 
measure of success is not attain- 
ed. It is all right to keep in 
mind that production is the most 
important part of the farmer’s 
business, because unless a product 
of good quality is produced eco- 
nomically, no possible degree of 
efficiency in selling it will bring 
success. But if we consider the 
problem of good selling as merely a link in the chain 
of the farmer’s work, then good.selling is just as essen- 
tial to success as any other part of 
the business., 
It is so in all lines of the farmer’s | 

business, but particularly is it trueinthe  § 4 
purebred livestock business, that farm- % Bd 
ers are generally poor salesmen 
and also fail to give themselves 
the aid of advertising. 


Who Should Advertise? 


UREBRED livestock is reared 

and sold for breeding pur- 

poses. But no purebred live- 
stock should be advertised and sold 
for breeding purposes unless of a 
breeding and quality to justify its 
use for breeding purposes. That 
is to say, all purebred livestock is 
not fit to be sold to the public for 
breeding purposes. That the ani- 
mal is purebred or registered is 
not enough. 


Any animal sold for breeding pur- 
poses should be well bred, should 
be sound and of good form or con- 
formation, and then should be well 
fed and developed for its age. 

First, then, no man should ad- 
vertise purebred livestock to be 
sold for breeding purposes unless 
the livestock is well bred, has fair 
conformation, is healthy, and is 
well grown and in good condition 
for age. Or, to make the state- 
ment positive, every man who has 
such purebred livestock for sale should advertise it. 
It is not unusual that one man has a good animal 
which he wants to sell and another, but a mile or two 
away, wants to buy just such an animal, but neither 
knows of the other’s needs or wishes. 


SARMERS are neither advertisers nor salesmen. 





TAIT BUTLER 





PERHAPS HE 


Advice is often given that one cannot afford to pro- 
duce any crop unless he can produce in sufficient quan- 
tity to ship in carlots or sufficient quantity to obtain 
best shipping and selling facilities. It is equally true 
that no man can afford to engage in the breeding of 
purebred livestock to sell for breeding purposes unless 
he produces in sufficient numbers to justify the expense 
of adequate advertising. 


Advertising is a necessary aid to salesmanship and 
accordingly a necessary selling cost. If purebred live- 
stock is of a quality fit to be used for breeding pur- 
poses, it should and will sell for a price which will pay 
for the cost of advertising. 


The big advertising successes have not resulted from 
transient advertising to merely sell a quantity of any 
product then on hand. Successful advertising means 
constant or persistent advertising. A breeder with a 
few calves or pigs to sell may succeed in selling them 
by placing a small advertisement in a local or state 
paper, but more frequently he will not. The successful 
breeders, and that also means the successful salesmen, 
are those who build up a reputation by first breeding 
good stock; second, by constant or persistent adver- 
tising; and third, by fair dealing. 

The breeder of purebred livestock has more males 
than females to sell. That is, he must retain more 
females than males in the herd, and if they come in 
equal numbers, plainly he has more males than females 
to dispose of. The problem therefore is usually to 
dispose of the males at a fair price. Many breeders 
make the mistake, however, of assuming that any pure- 
bred male is good enough to sell for breeding purposes. 
It may be true that any purebred is better for breeding 
purposes than a grade, but not all purebred males are 


By TAIT BUTLER 


Editor, The Progressive Farmer 


good enough to sell as breeders, nor are all highly bred 
purebreds good enough to sell for breeding purposes. 

The sire is half the herd, and if he is to improve the 
herd, then he must be better than the average of the 
females. In the selling of males a safe rule is that 
not more than the best half Of the males are good 
enough to sell to breed to purebred females, except in 
exceptionally good herds. 

In short, to sell well, only good quality stock must 
be offered for sale as breeders and then these must be 
advertised, by in some way keeping the stock before 
the public, not merely in the fall when there are a few 
extra animals to sell, but at all times during the year. 


After Advertising—Selling 


DVERTISING is only a part of selling. It is the 
function of advertising to put the man who wants 
to buy in contact with the man who wants to sell. 

To complete a sale is the function of salesmanship. 
Farmers are not good advertisers but still less are 








ISN’T A SALESMAN YET, BUT HE’S ALREADY “SOLD” 


they good salesmen. Most farmers fail in their selling 
because of their faulty or loose business methods. 

Here are some of the faults of those who advertise 
and sell purebred livestock :— 

1. Too many breeders of livestock “overdescribe”’ 
their animals. A $200 horse is given a description 
which would fit a $1,000 horse, or a $50 pig is given a 
description which only a $200 hog could live up to. 
Some breeders just simply can’t help this sort of 
exaggeration. They either can see no defect in an 
animal which they own or have bred, or they think 
such glowing descriptions are good salesmanship. 

Often they do actually succeed in selling an animal 
when a mild complimentary description would not have 
done so, but the trouble is that these animals often 
don’t stay sold. Such methods are almost certain to 
act as a bar to further sales to the same individual and 
often to anyone else in his neighborhood. Advertising 
which makes sales of that sort never pays the adver- 
tiser in the long run. In selling any product by mail 
the methods determine whether the advertising which 
made the sale possible is to continue to pay dividends. 

2. In describing livestock for sale, no misleading 
terms or statements should be used. For ifistance, 
among livestock men, a “bred female” usually means 
one safe in young. Too frequently, when such an 
animal is sold and fails to be in young, the seller takes 
refuge behind the interpretation of the term “bred,” 
as meaning that the animal was merely represented as 
having had service by a male. 


If an animal is represented to be safe in young when 
sold, why not say so plainly? Then if the seller delivers 
an animal that is not safe in young he is alone respon- 
sible and the buyer can justly claim he did not get what 
he bought. Any breeder or seller who expects to build 
up a business cannot afford to take any other position. 
At one time the writer was interested in the sale and 
purchase of a mare guaranteed to have been bred to a 
registered saddle. stallion, When the foal was dropped 


¢ 


it was a mule. The seller, on being informed of the 
facts, tried to escape his responsibility by stating that a 
mule colt out of that mare was worth more than a foal 
by a saddle stallion. This was probably true, but that 
fact did not relieve the seller. He had not delivered 
what the purchaser had bought. 


The excuses and methods of sellers to escape their 
responsibilities are varied and numerous, but they are not 
good business if the seller expects to stay in business, 
and they are not honest in any case. Of course, buyers 
are perhaps equally unreasonable at times, but neither 
justifies the other. 

3. Again, sellers frequently do not answer corre- 
spondence promptly, neglect to carefully follow ship- 
ping instructions, and in many other ways depart from 
good business methods. 

Recently, a breeder advertised to send “the papers” 
with each animal shipped. The buyer naturally thought 
that meant registrations papers or a registration certifi- 
cate, but when the “papers” came they were the pedi- 
grees or applications for registration, the difference 
being that the buyer had to pay the registration fee 
when he thought the seller was to do that, 

4. Perhaps the greatest amount 
of difficulty arises between buyers 
and sellers through delay in send- 
ing the registration certificate or 
the application for registration, 
after the shipment of the animal, 

All these troubles are due to 
faulty methods and tend to destroy 
the business of the seller and the 
value of his advertising. 

The selling of purebred live- 
stock is as much a business or art 
as the breeding and feeding of it. 
The same principles apply to the 
selling of other farm products. Ad- 
vertising, prompt attention to the 
business details, the shipment of 
products equal to representation, 
and fair and liberal adjustment of 
all complaints lead .toe success, 
while the neglect of any of these— 
means eventual failure. 

Editor’s Note. — “Farmers Need 

More Life and Fire Insurance,” is 


the title of next week’s “$500 More” 
article. Watch for it on page 4. 


ea 
A BULLETIN that should be 


of interest to farmers, now 

that the blacksmith shop has 
about passed out of existence, is 
Farmers’ Bulletin 1535-F on Farm Horseshoeing. Now- 
adays, farmers experience considerable difficulty in get- 
ting their horses and mules shod, and they might be 
able to obtain information of considerable value from 
this bulletin. All those who are interested should write 


EZ? 


ON HIS CALF 


the United States Department of Agriculture, Wash- . 


ington, D. C., for a free copy. According to this bul- 
letin, using unshod horses and mules for pulling heavy 


farm machinery wears off the horny wall of the foot — 


at the ground surface more rapidly than growth is 
supplied from. above and will result in tender feet. A 
shod horse or mule should have regular attention. 
Every four to six weeks, the shoes should be removed, 
the hoofs trimmed, and the shoes refitted. 





— 
| A STANDARD FARM PAPER SAYS— | 


Carload Buying Cuts Expenses ’ 


OME years ago we pointed out the advantages to 
dairy farmers of buying feeds, fertilizers, coal, an 
other things collectively through local dealers and 

in carlots. When these products are bought in carloa 
lots, it takes just a little planning to get a sufficient 

é number to take a full carload and be ready 

to unload the car promptly when it arrives. 


So few people figuge that it costs a mer- 
chant money to unload a car of any com- 
modity and store it that they neglect to 99 
to their merchant or to their codperative 
and find out just what saving could be effected if they 
would pay cash and take the product home direct from 
the car. Many communities have made arrangements 
to carry on this kind of merchandising and farmers 
find they can save enough to warrant them to pay 
cash and haul their products direct from the car to 
their own storage places. Some dealers deliver from 
the car to the farm. They can give the farmer a better 
price when he buys this way than when the merchant 








stores the product.—Hoard’s Dairyman, Fort Atkinsom, — 


Wisconsin. 
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When the World’s 
Finest Orchestras 
Play the World’s 
Best Music... 





Lonesome homes are gone forever when a 
Crosley Bandbox is installed. 


Its simple operation is easily understood and 
its wonderful performance is at the command 
of any hand that can turn a dial. 


With the Bandbox the world is your neighbor! 


Your house sits on Broadway—National 
events are held next door—the market changes 
in your own living room—famous preachers de- 
liver their sermons in your home—You listen in 
on every activity—You hear everybody’s point 
of view from radical to fundamentalist— You 
enjoy the world’s funniest clowns and its 
sweetest singers. Cheer, laugh, exhult, ap- 
plaud, delight at the world’s sport, fun and en- 
tertainment, brought to your threshold! What- 
ever happens—“You’re there with a Crosley.” 


Millions are making up their minds today 
to buy a radio. 


Millions will replace obsolete sets with new, 
up-to-date receivers this Christmas. 


Experienced radio owners will look first for 
} fundamental points and to every set they 
consider will address these questions: 
1. It is selective? 
2. Is it sensitive? 
3. Is it easy to operate? 
Satisfied on these points they will look for: 


1. Singlé dial control 

2. Illuminated dial 

3. Volume control 

4. Single cable leads . 

5. Console installation adaptability 
6. Reasonable price. 


Millions will look at the Crosley Bandbox. 
is amazing little set is now displayed by 


more than 16,000 dealers. 





S 








vat 


Cincinnati, Ohio 






THE CROSLEY RADIO CORP. 
Powel Crosley, Jr., Pres. '@| 


The Cros- 
ley Bandbox is 
a 6-tube receiver. 


The circuit of this set is of 


from a group of skilled engineers suddenly 
given the pick of the world’s radio patents 
to work with. 


Crosley has always given the radio world its 
biggest value for its dollar. Contemplate the 
perfection possible when the doors of the re- 
search and development laboratories of The 
Radio Corporation of America, The General 
Electric Co., The Westinghouse Electric and 
Manufacturing Co., The American Telephone 
& Telegraph Co., and the Hazeltine and Latour 
Corporations were thrown open. 


Licensed under their patents! 


The Crosley Bandbox is totally and com- 
pletely shielded. Every element is absolutely 
separated from every other element by solid 
shielding. Coils are covered with copper. 
This could have been done cheaper but effi- 
ciency would have been sacrificed. Condensers 
are housed in cadmium-plated steel. All wir- 
ing is separated and shielded from all other 
parts of the receiver. Solid, sturdy, substan- 
tial, the entire set is assembled on a heavy 
metal chassis. 

The tuned radio frequency am- 
plification stages have been ab- 
solutely balanced through use of 
the Neutrodyne principal. The 
set is a genuine Neutrodyne. 

To the initiated this means much. To the 
layman it manifests itself only as a radio re- 
ceiver that does not squeal or howl when you 
are trying to get a station. 

The shielding makes the Bandbox 
highly selective—the circuit makes it 
acutely sensitive and the design makes 
it extremely easy to operate. 

The Bandbox is operated with a single 
station selector (one dial). 





Write Dept. 205 for descriptive literature 


R 
aw. 


Crosley is licensed only for 
Radio Amateur, Experimental and 
Broadcast Reception 
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In most localities 
and in most owners’ 
hands the single station selector 
will find all the programs anyone 
could possibly wish. It is the far away sta- 
tions of weak power but perhaps good music that 
are captured by the use of the little auxiliary tuners 
called “Acuminators.” Their function is best likened toa 
pair of field glasses. As the lens bring the distant scene to 
nearby aspect, so do the Acuminators bring the remote 
station signals up to room filling volume. Ordinary one 
dial radios can never perform like this. Hair line tracking 
of the condensers together is difficult—but the Acumi- 
nators, little secondary adjustments exclusive to Crosley 
give the Bandbox a substantial command of the air and 
all that is in it. 


The dial of the Bandbox is illuminated. For shadowy 
corners and dim eyesight it recommends itself. 


Volume Control is necessary on good radio today. 
Nearby and high powered stations send terrific impulses 
into the receiver. Detuning has been a favorite method 
of softening this loud reception but with stations closer 
and closer together on the dial detuning creates an over- 
lapping of programs. The volume control of the Bandbox 
cuts the loudest blast down to a veritable whisper. 


A single cable leads all outside and power connections 
from the Bandbox. In this brown fabric covered cable 
lies each lead covered with colored rubber for protection, 
accuracy and easy assembly. ‘Tidy housewives appre- 
ciate it. 


The adaptability of the Bandbox to installation in all 
types of cabinets is a feature. ‘The metal case of the Band- 
box lifts off the chassis. This leaves the closely grouped 
dial, switch and volume control shafts to be stuck through 
holes in the panel of any sort of cabinet. The escutcheon 
is quickly screwed over them and the console installation is 
not only complete but has no earmarks of a makeshift. 


Prominent furniture manufacturers thru their long 
experience have produced beautiful cabinets at moderate 
prices. The celebrated Crosley Musicones are built in. 
Crosley dtalers sell them. Pur- 2 
chasers may know they are best 
suited for Crosley radio by looking (} 








for the “approved label” in each one. 
Crosley dealers get these cabinets 
only from The H. T. Roberts Co., 
located at 1340 S. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago, Sales representative for 
The Showers a a eal ames 
ington, Ind., and The Wolf Manu- 85 
facturing Industries, Kokomo, Ind. = 0 $ 


Much has influenced the $55 price 
of the Bandbox. $35 


Throughout the country millions examine the Bandbox 
today. They see it the achievement of an organization 
who began its development when radio as we know it today 
began. Its suftcess has been tremendous if clamorous de- 
mands from dealers are any indication. Even at an 
price it would be a sensation, forits performance ranks with 
the most expensive radio receivers on the market. 


An AC Bandbox using ordinary house current : 
electricity for power, sells for $110. 
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The Progressive Farmer 


A Preventable Loss of $75,000,000 Yearly 


We Ought to Consider Seriously the Weather Damage to Baled Cotton 
By C. L. NEWMAN 


Associate Editor, The Progressive Farmer 


NFORTUNATELY, a large part of 

the cotton is held on farms, exposed 
to weather at gins, in the farmers’ yards, 
and even at concentration points. Rain 
wets it on top and 
soil water wets it on 
the bottom. This rots 
the wet cotton and 
lowers the grade of 
the remainder to a 
varying degree, de- 
pending on the 
amount of water ab- 
sorbed and the length 
of time the cotton 
remains wet. 





Cc. L. NEWMAN 


After so much time, labor, and money 
have been spent to make a crop of cot- 
ton, it is nearly criminal to deliberately 
permit a large part of the crop to lose 
from 10 to 50 per cent of its value. This 
loss is easily avoided. Just keep the cot- 
ton dry and it will not rot or suffer from 
what is known as “country damage.” We 
have often tried to fathom the process 
of reasoning that leads an 
man to assume that a bale of cotton will 
not become wet and soon rot when it 
comes in contact with water. It is so 
self-evident (1) that either rain or soil 
water will wet cotton and (2) that wet 
cotton will rot that we find it hard to even 
imagine a good excuse for allowing so 
valuable a product to rot before it is mar- 
keted. Properly protected it will retain its 
good qualities for many years. Exposed 
to the weather, it often loses half its 
value in six months time or less. 


We have heard some farmers say that 
it gains in weight when left without other 
protection than the open outdoors. Of 


intelligent ° 








EAVING baled cotton out-of-doors, without protection above or beneath, 
reduces its weight, damages its quality, and of course reduces its price. 

An impressive measurement of what really happens to weight, quality, 

and price under such conditions has been made in actual government tests, and 
the results of these tests are given in this article. They are worthy of the 
most careful study by every one who is leaving, or in the future will be 
tempted to leave, his baled cotton exposed to all the weather that comes. 








4. Raleigh, N. C., January 15, 1920, to Au- 
gust 24, 1920. 


5. Jefferson, Ga., January 10, 1920, to August 
26, 1920. 

6. Dunn, N. C., December 13, 1921, to July 
31, 1922, 

These tests included 40 bales, five of 
them (one at each place except Dunn) 
being warehoused for comparison. The 
bales were kept under close observation 
and weighed after each rain, or once 
each week, to determine the rate of ab- 
sorption under varying weather condi- 
tions. The losses in pounds per bale un- 
der each one of the seven varying condi- 
tions may be noted in the following table 
by reading across the column :— 


POUNDS LOST. BY EACH BALE 


Bale No. 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 
Little Rock, Ark. 2 4 Zin 10. 2. ae 


Raleigh, N. C... 9 2 11 209 92 85 63 
Dalies;-Tex.. <5 <.. 11° 44 21 240 154 122 68 
Raleigh, N. C... 9 32 20 301 158 105 102 
Jefferson, Ga.... 1 19 14 370 78 167 110 
Denk, Wie. sce OE 2 aaa es. 


GEES 2 2ve< 32 145 81 1,650 711 550 393 
It will be observed that seven bales of 





A BALE OF COTTON IN GOOD CONDITION SIXTY YEARS AFTER GINNING 


A commodity with such good keeping qualities when properly protected ought not to be 
allowed. to ruin by leaving it out in the “‘weather,” 


course, wet cotton weighs more than dry; 
but this is no reason, moral or financial, 
for allowing it to become wet. Corn, hay, 
and tobacco become wet, too, when ex- 
posed to the weather, and rot also, but 
any wet, half-rotting product sells for 
less money. 

What Happens to Wet Cotton im 
the Bale—Through a period of sev- 
eral years accurate tests were made by the 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture to determine what changes take 
place when baled cotton is exposed in va- 
rious ways. These tests were made at 
the following six places, from Texas to 
North Carolina, the dates given indicat- 
ing the duration of the test-period at 
each place :— 

1, Little Rock, Ark., November 25, 1918, to 
June 7, 1919, 


2. Raleigh, N. C., November 20, 1918, to June 
9, 1919, 


3. Dallas, Texas, December 23, 1919, to Au- 
gust 3, 1920. 


cotton were used in each test (except 
that at Dunn, which carried only five 
bales). One bale (Column No. 1) was 
stored in a warehouse and the other six 
were exposed to the weather in varying 
positions and conditions which will now 
be explained. It is important to note 
carefully the details below for the gist 
of it all is right here, the varying posi- 
tions of the bales, the conditions of ex- 
posure, and the losses per bale in each 
case :— 
Column Pounds 
1 Five bales. Fully protected in ware- 
house. Total loss 32 pounds; aver- 
Se UO ON RIS ake fos ook 0 shar cna des 6.4 
3 Six bales. On poles, covered with 
tarpaulin, without further atten- 
tion. Total loss 81 pounds; aver- 
mae Joue per Bale ock.cccccsvsccccccce 13.5 
2 Six bales. Uncovered on poles, edge 
up, and turned after each rain or 
once a week. Total loss 145 pounds; 
average loss per. tdale..........sss008 24.1 


7 Six bales. On edge on the ground and 


turned after each rain or once a 
week. Total loss 393 pounds; av- 
CLADE 1086 GOP WANG oe eecienisscuvedes 65.5 





bale was 20 cents; of the poorest pre. 
served bale was $74. 


Weather-damage before cotton is pick- 
ed lowers the grade, and quotations ix, 
The Progressive Farmer show hoy 
heavily ‘the farmer is penalized for low- 
grade cotton. If we add these losses to 
those that the poorly stored baled cotton 
suffers, then we believe that the Govern- 
ment’s estimated annual losses of between 
25,000,000 and $75,000,000 from weather 
damage will fall below the gross losses 
from preventable injuries. What a tre- 
mendous price to pay for the privilege 
of neglecting a crop after it has been 
made and harvested. 


. 


THE DAY OF RECKONING—A PICTURE NOT HARD TO FIND 


Here the cotton is being stacked onto the railroad loading platform ready for shipment 
and in the foreground a bale badly damaged by the weather showing the amount of cotton 
that had to be removed from it. The man who bought the cotton didn’t stand the loss either. 


6 Five bales. On edge on the ground 
during the entire test; same surface 
down at all times. Total loss 550 
pounds; average loss per bale...... 110.0 


5 Six bales. On end on the ground dur- 
ing entire test; same surface down 
at all times. Total loss 711 pounds; 
average ‘loas per bale | <<........60.20% 118.5 


4 Six bales. Flat on the ground dur- 
ing the entire test; same surface 
down at all times. Total loss 1,650 
pounds; average loss per bale...... 275.0 


If we look a little further into these 
figures we will find that (1) the lowest 
losses sustained were two pounds and one 
pound per bale from bales warehoused at 
Little Rock, Arkansas, and Jefferson, 
Georgia, respectively, and that (2) the 
heaviest losses were from bales allowed 
to lie flat on the ground during the entire 
test, one at Raleigh, N. C., and the other 
at Jefferson, Ga. The Raleigh bale lost 
301 pounds and the Jefferson bale 379 
pounds. So much for the extremes. 
Now let’s consider the average losses. 


It, will be noted that the average loss 
from the three lots (1, 3 and 2) given the 
best protection was only 15.2 pounds per 
bale and that the average loss from the 
three lots (4, 5, and 6) given the poorest 
protection was 171.2 pounds per bale. 
The first three means of protection are 
practicable and available to every grower 
and every owner of cotton. The three 
lots with the greatest losses were kept 
under conditions that can be avoided by 
every grower and every owner of cotton. 


Assuming the price of cotton to have 
been 20 cents at the time these tests were 
made, then the average loss in value of 
the lot of warehoused bales was $1.28 per 
bale. 


The average loss in value of the lot of 
the most poorly protected bales was $55. 


The loss in value of the best preserved 





| THE VOICE OF THE FARM 


Why Are Other Industries 
Organized? 

HE discouraging opening of the to- 

bacco market for 1927 is only a slight 
indication of what we may expect the 
price to be in 1928. Unless we organize 
and operate some kind of tobacco mar- 
keting association, we may well prophesy 
that the farmer will not receive living 
wages for his labor. 

You tell me the tobacco codperative 
was a failure? I answer, “No.” Any sane 
man knows that the movement held up 
the price of the product, both for the 
members and the non-members of the asso- 
ciation. So why not both parties come 
together and in a lawful way go against 
opposition as the American boys went 
against our formidable neighbors across 
the seas? When another tobacco organi- 
zation comes (and come it surely will), 
let every intelligent farmer get busy and 
see that affairs get started on a sound 
basis. For one thing, let’s see that im- 
proper, incompetent, and unscrupulous 





characters are not admitted. 

Why are the thousand and one indus- 
tries in this great country so organized? 
I presume you will say, for protection. 

A. C. ENGLISH. 










IS THIS THE WAY COTTON PROFITS ARE LOST ON YOUR FARM? 
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December 10, 1927 


“T would feel at a loss in my farming 
operations if I could not get Chilean 
Nitrate of Soda. I encourage my 





ake more 


from 








This Southern Banker Says: 


customers to buy it because I feel 
they will be more able to pay the 
money back at harvest time.”’ 

B.L. GAY, President 


First National Bank 
Millen, Georgia 


real money 


IT TON wie ys 





A Clear Gain of $56.85 
per Acre! 


“In 1926, I conducted a test 
to learn exactly what results I 
was getting from Nitrate of 
Soda. I left one acre unfertil- 
ized and its yield of cotton 
was worth $50.40. On an ad- 
joining acre I applied 283 Ibs. 
of acid phosphate, 167 Ibs. of 
Nitrate of Soda and 50 Ibs. of 
muriate of potash before plant- 
ing and side dressed with 167 
Ibs. of Nitrate of Soda at chop- 
ping time. This fertilizer cost 
$20 per acre. The gross return 
from the fertilized acre was 
$127.25, or $107.25 net, making 
aclear gain of $56.85 over the 
unfertilized plot.” 


EARLE M. KNOX, 
Belton, S. C. 


Mansfield, La. The plot on the left was fertilized with 200 Ibs. Nitrate of 





FREE—write for 
our new 24-page illus- 
trated book; Low Cost 
Cotton. It tells how to 
make real money in 
1928. The Chilean 
Nitrate of Soda Man- 
ager in your state isa 
cotton authority. 
Write him for the 
book, and any special 
information you de- 
sire. Please send for 
booklet No. 2. 





seer s proof! That money-making cotton on the left is typical soda cotton on the farm of E. G. Platt, 


phosphate and 50 Ibs. muriate of potash per acre. The plot at the right received no fertilizer 


UCCESSFUL cotton farmers . . . the 

men who make the real money year after 

year ... agreeon this big point; there is ab- 

solutely no substitute for Chilean Nitrate of 
Soda as a producer of profit on cotton. 


In every state where cotton grows the story 
is the same. The prize crops are Soda crops. 
Does this just happen? No, it does not. It is 
Soda, notluckthat makes amoney-making crop. 


Cotton champions make winning records 
because they use Nitrate of Soda. There is no 
luck about it... just good business judgment. 


This is the time of all time to look the facts 
in the face. Cotton prices are up and Soda 
prices aredown. Farmers who take advantage 
of this particularly favorable situation and 
buy enough Soda now for all of their needs, 
are going to make real money. 


Chilean 
Nitrate of Soda 


EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 


Soda, 250 Ibs. of A 


Play Safe ... Use Soda 


Nitrate of Soda under the crop and another 
application after chopping, ‘“‘kicks “off”? your 
cotton to a good start and sets a bottom crop 
early, ahead of the weevil. Soda helps your 
cotton through unfavorable weather .. . 
cold nights, drought and other bad conditions. 
It produces a rich dark green leaf, a strong 
plant, and makes more bolls and bigger ones. 

There is a big new year just ahead. Make 
the most of it. Put at least 200 pounds of 
Nitrate of Soda on every acre you put into 
cotton . . . and have real money to show for 
your work at the end of the season. Since last 
July farmers have been buying heavily—play- 
ing safe by making sure of their Soda. 
If you haven’t yet bought your Soda, 
buy it now, while the price is to your 
advantage, and there is plenty to be had. 









Chilean Nitrate of Soda 
Educational Bureau 


(Address this to the office 
in your state) 


Booklet 


Please send me a free copy of your new, 24-page illustrated 
booklet—‘‘Low Cost Cotton” showing how to make money 


in 1928. 
DEPARTMENT %-C matte its, ot A” hd ee EY i ae ee aes 
: SE NBER. Cee SS eee 
Professional Bldg., Ce oe Carolina Life Bldgs — 
rohitable Columbia, S. CG Other crops gn which I am interested. __..-.---------------- 


Raleigh, N. C. Crops £& 
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There he goes—get him! 


Right from your feet he jumps — before 
you can pull up your gun he’s yards down 
the field and going like the wind. Get him 
before he hits that brush pile or you won’t 
get him at all. There’s nothing like Peters 
Target or Victor Shells —the world’s 
finest loads for rabbits, squirrels, doves, 
quail and other such game. Sure firing, 
fast, uniform, they can be depended upon 
to get the game for you. Ask the Peters 
~dealer. 











THE PETERS CARTRIDGE CO. 
Dept. C-35 ° 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
New York ®) Los Angeles 








| AMMUNITION 


HIGH VELOCITY - TARGET AND VICTOR SHOT SHELLS «+ RUSTLESS .22’s 
22 L. R. TACK-HOLE AND OTHER METALLIC CARTRIDGES 

















LET US TAN 
YOUR HIDE 


Fox, Coon, Mink, Skunk, Muskrat, etc., dressed 
and made into latest style Coats (for men and 
women), Vests, Caps, Neckpieces and other 
Garments. Horse, Cow, Bear, Dog or any animal 
hide tanned with fur on, made into Robes, Coats, 
Rugs, etc. Hides tanned into Harness or Sole 
Leather. FREE CATALOG AND STYLE BOOK gives 
prices, when to take off and ship hides, etc. 
TAXIDERMY and HEAD MOUNTING 
FURS REPAIRED OR REMODELED. 
Estimates gladly furnished. Send us your furs for 
Summer Storage in Automatic Cold Vault. 
THE CROSBY FRISIAN FUR COMPANY 

targest custom t and taxidermists in the world. 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


ROSS DUPLEX MILL 















corn stalks, small 

_ rain of all kinds, mak- 

ing balanced ration feed. 

Write for special prices, de- 

scription ‘and testimonials. 
ROSS CUTTER AND SILO CO. 

e 485 Warder St., Springfield, Ohio 
Ross Metal Silos—Brooder Houses 

— Hog Houses, etc. 























$94 LYELL AVENUE, 
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What Farmers Want to Know 


“ By C. L. NEWMAN 


oa OW much butterfat is there in but- 
ter?” At least 80 per cent. One 

hundred pounds of butter will contain 80 
to 86 pounds of butterfat. 
Transplanting Parsley 

“What is the best time to transplant 
parsley plants that are now in the seed 
row?” As soon as they have the first 
rough leaves well developed. 
Three-year-old Cotton Seed Good 

“I have some 1925 cotton seed. Will 
they come up if planted next spring?” 
Yes, if properly kept, and you can depend 
on their being free of anthracnose or boll 
rot. 
Japanese Persimmons 

“My wife wants to plant Japanese per- 
simmons in the back yard and I want 
them in the orchard. Which plan is 
better?” Either is good. Why not plant 
them in both places? They grow any 
place where wild persimmons grow. 
The Best Fig 

“What is the best fig to plant in the 
upper Carolina Coastal Plains?” 
This is a matter of personal 
choice, though the Brown Tur- 
key and Celeste are the hardiest 
and most prolific. White Ischia 
would be my second choice and 
Biack Ischia next. 


Leave Them Where They Are 

“What is the best way to store salsify 
and parsnips?” Leave them where they 
grew unless you expect temperatures far 
below zero. Enough for a week or two 
may be dug at one time and stored for 
convenience in a moist, cool place. This 
should not be done, however, until about 
Christmas. 
Wants Pyrotol and Has No Agent 

“To whom must I write for a supply 
of government explosive (pyrotol) that 
is being used by county agents. We have 
no farm agent in my county.” Write to 
the agricultural extension engineer of 
your college of agriculture and make 
your wants known. You are under great 
disadvantage without a county farm 
agent. 
To Make Machinery Last Longer 

“T realize that farm machinery will 
live twice as long if properly placed un- 
der a good roof. How can I make tt last 
longer until I can afford to build .a 
shed?” Can you afford not to build a 
shed? Here is the thing for you to do 
until you can provide a shed: Give all 
iron parts of plows, cultivators, shovcts, 
points, and all the tike a uniform coat of 
axle grease. Paint all wooden parts with 
lead and oil, after applying a coat or two 
of filler. 
Low Everblooming Border Plants 

“Please tell me what I can plant on 
borders for blooming through the year. 
I prefer plants not higher than one foot.” 
These will answer your purpose: Agera- 
tum, Alyssum, Calendula, Candytuft, 
Marguerite, Carnation, Dianthus, For- 
get-me-not, Lobelia, Cape dwarf and 


Associate Editor, The Progressive Farmer 








French Marigold, Dwarf Nasturtium 
Nemophila, Pansy, Petunia, Phlox Drum. 
mondii, California and Iceland Poppy, 
Portulaca, and Verbena. ; 


Pyrocantha, or Firethorn 


“Please give me the name of the en- 
closed berries and tell me where plants 
can be bought?” The fruits sent are from 
the thorny hedge and ornamental plant 
named Pyrocantha coccinea calandi. Its 
sharp and long thorns make ft very pro- 
tective. It is covered with a profusion of 
umbellate white flowers in the spring and 
many clusters of bright orange berries 
that hang on through the winter. This 
gives the plant another common name— 
burning bush. 


Wants to Grow Lady Slippers 

“IT am so anxious to grow lady slip- 
pers. They once grew wild here but none 
are found now. Do nurserymen offer 
them for sale?” Yes, many nurserymen 
sell these plants and also seeds of others 
of our very beautiful wild flowers, such 
as galax, trailing arbutus, cala- 
mus, trillium, native lilies, cat- 
tails, butterfly weed, rhododendron, 
and even the rare native shortia 
or Ocone-bells, along with many 
other kinds offered. Orders should 
be placed now. 


Salpiglossis a Dainty Annual 


“Can I plant seed of the salpiglossis 
now?” Salpiglossis or painted tongue is 
an annual, a little more difficult to grow 
“han many other annuals. It has white, 
purple, and crimson funnel-shaped flow- 
ers, lined with gold, and borne on slender 
upright stems that give the whole plant 
an air of distinction. Sow seed in a hot- 
bed in March or coldframe in April and 
transplant when danger of frost is past. 


Winter and Spring Supplies for Curb 
Market 


“What can I plant now and before 
January to sell on our curb market ina 
town six miles from where I live?” 
Beets, Brussels sprouts, cabbage, carrot, 
cress, kale, leek, lettuce, mustard, onion 
seed and sets, parsley, radish, spinach and 
turnips. Write the department of horti- 
culture of your state college of agricul- 
ture for printed instructions for the cul- 
ture of the kinds you decide to plant. 
You should find hotbeds and coldframes 
profitable. 


Will Collard Leaves Dry Up a Cow? 


“I have heard that feeding collard 
leaves to cows would make them go dry. 
Ts this true?” Collard leaves and other 
greens with food or feed value will not 
cause a cow to go dry. On the other 
hand such feed will add to the flow of 
milk when the cow is fed a_ balanced 
ration. If fed only collards or collards 
and an insufficient ration, then the milk 
flow may lessen, but not on account of 
the collards. Collards should be fed 
soon after milking, else they may im- 
part_an unpleasant odor and taste to milk 
and butter. 








THE TREND OF THE MARKETS 


HE following figures show for cach product named the prices a week ago, 

a month ago, a year ago, and the average pre-war (1910-14) prices. New 
York prices are used for cotton, Georgia prices for peanuts, and standard 
Chicago prices on other products listed:— 


Pre-war 


Last Week Month Ago Year Ago (1910-14) 


Cotton, spot middling, Ib. .......... $0.1940 $0.2075 $0.1280 $0.130; 
Peanuts, No. 1 Spanish, 16. ........ 07 00% LO are ae 
Potatoes, Wisc. Round Whites, cwt. 1.58 1.55 2.35 1.01 
FlogsS, average, CW. ..cccccsesceccs 8.60 9.10 11.95 oe 
Steers, medium, native, cwt. ....... 11.91 11.56 8.60 7.15 FE 
Eggs, fresh firsts, d0s. ...s...020+: 44 38TA, 54 312 
Mathes -agivas: I. oo coe eoscese 49%, 4734 522 324 
Corn, No. 2 mixed, bu. ......s0026: 89 834 71% 61 
Oats, No. 2 white, bu. ...c.-ceessss 524 50% 45 _ 37 
Hay, No. 1 timothy, tom .......... 18.00 18.50 21.50 17.40 
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HEALTH SERMONETTES 


By F. M. REGISTER, M. D. | 
Editor, Health Department | 








Things Children Get Into Their 
Heads 


LMOST all children at some time 
get lice in their heads. The ques- 
tion of how to get rid of them at once 
arises. ‘The favorite places of the head 
louse are on the back 
of .the head and the 
side of the head just 
above the temple. A 
louse does not bite; 
it attaches itself to 
the scalp and sucks 
what nourishment it 
needs to keep it alive. 
Signs.—This suck- 
ing makes the head 
itch and causes the 
child to scratch, and this sets up an in- 
flammation. The hair becomes matted 
and full of louse eggs. These eggs are 
white and are called nits. They cling to 
the roots of the hair and it is almost impos- 
sible to comb them out. If a school child 
has a slight eruption on the neck or 
head, you may be suspicious that he has 
“pediculosis,” or, in short, is lousy. 

Treatment.—The first step is to get 
rid of as much of the hair as possible. A 
teaspoonful of larkspur compound . may 
be rubbed into the hair thoroughly and 
left for an hour or two. But be careful 
not to get it into eyes or ears. Use this 
treatment for two nights. After using 
the larkspur each time, give the head a 
good lathering with soap and thoroughly 
wash with warm water. 

As a further help in removing the 
eggs, use a fine tooth comb or the hair 
can be pulled through a cloth saturated 
with vinegar. A 5 per cent solution of 
carbolic acid can be used, but it must be 
washed off within 20 minutes. 

Larkspur compound can be had from 
any druggist. Kerosene oil can be used, 
but is rather dangerous on account of fire. 


SEND YOUR CHRISTMAS GIFT | 
SUBSCRIPTIONS NOW | 


. on many people wait till just about 
Christmas day to order Christmas 
gift subscriptions to magazines and pa- 
pers for their friends, and then it may 
be two or three weeks before the name 
can be properly entered and the subscrip- 
tion duly started. 

You can now send The Progressive 
Farmer a whole year to two friends for 
$1, and if you send us their names now 
we can start the paper to them with our 
tssue of Christmas week and send them 
cards at the same time telling them the 
baper is a gift from you! 


| AUNT HET | 


| By R. OUILLEN—geprient, Bt | 























“I ain’t never doubted Pa’s love since 
the day we was married, but I know 
enough concerning the carnal nature of 
men folks to thank God I’m a good cook.” 


“Lord deliver me from female board- 
we. I don’t mind the men. If things 
don’t suit em, they ain’t got the nerve 








_ to complain.” 





(11) 1264 















































LIFT THE LAND-TAX on Your Farm 


HE worst tax of all taxes, the tax 

that’s never paid, the tax that’s 
levied on productive land by deep- 
rooted stumps, bouldersand submerged 
rocks. Land of virgin richness is kept 
out of production by these obstruc- 
tions. e rest of your farm has to be 
worked so much harder—often over- 
worked—to make up for this unpro- 
ductive land. Overworked, worn-out 
land cuts down the profits on your hard 
work. Your family, yourself, your farm 
deserve a better deal. 

Lift this land tax! Not a long, tedi- 
ous, expensive job as it was in your 
grandfather’s time. Now you have an 
efficient, high-power, economical tool 
that does the job literally in a twin- 
kling—farm explosives. And you have 
a practical, experienced helper who has 
nothing to sell, no axe to grind, and 
just one purpose—to assist you to get 


OU PONT 


Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 





Your County Agricultural Agent 
Will Help You Make More Money 
Out of Your Farm 





more out of your farm and more out of 
life— your County Agricultural Agent. 

He was-selected to do this work by 
the United States Department of Agri- 
culture, your state Department of Ag- 
riculture, and your state Agricultural 
College. He knows farming as a farmer 
knows it— right down to earth, plus the 
best technical knowledge available. He 
knows what other farmers are doing. 
His success depends on how much he 
can advance the prosperity of the farm- 
ers in his county. He’ll be mighty glad 
to lend you a est. He’s waiting to 
help you. Give him a chance. 

rite to either your state Agricul- 

tural College or your State Department 
of Agriculture, in case you do not know 
your County Agricultural Agent. 

A copy of the“Farmers’ Handbook”, 
a standard farm textbook, is yours for 
the asking. Use coupon. 





E. I. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO., INC. Dept. P.C.V.-1 

Explosives Department, Wilmington, Delaware. 
Gentlemen: Please eend me a copy of ‘‘The Farmers’ Handbook of 
Explosives."’ 








Factory FREE Offer 









lute | 
8 months’ service. Army 
end Police Shoe, made of 
dark brown waterproof Elk- 
akin leather, Factory 
Orice of this shoe $4.97. 
You pay only 







Guarantee 
SHOE MFG. CO., Dept. B, Westfictd, Mass, 


-RAW FURS- 


gas WE WANT YOUR FURS-@e 
We Pay the Highest Prices! 
Get more money for your furs and Quicker Retiérns 


by selling or shipping close to your home. I guar- 
antee satisfaction and a square deal. 
H. COHEN, NEWBERN, N. C. 
Sole buying agent for 
SOL WARENOFF & CO., N. Y. 

















fo want man t test this ches. a SEND FOR 
Oo the | Fadl Goctrent wet, guar- THIS 










FREE PAINT BOX SET 


Cloth covered, in assorted colors and em- 
bossed on both sides with pictures of circus 
scenes. Contains 16 articles which include 6 
Tintola Colored Crayons, an 8-inch ruler and 
a removable metal paint box containing 8 
colors and a brush. 


This is the most attractive gift 
we have ever offered our boys 
and girls. 


The Paint Box Set will be mailed FREE OF 
CHARGE, POSTAGE PREPAID, to anyone 
sending us $2 to pay for a five-year sub- 
scription to THE PROGRESSIVE FARM- 
=~ ER. If you are not satisfied with THE 
FREE! PROGRESSIVE FARMER, your money will 

* be refunded when the subscription expires. 





SEND ORDER AND REMITTANCE TO 
The Progressive Farmer, 
+... 


Raleigh, N. C. 
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V Vhy didnt someone 


tell us these facts 
about light plants before? 


NEIGHBOR down the road had a light plant on 

his farm, and Ellen used to come home from there 
and vow she’d never wipe soot out of another lamp 
chimney or pump another bucket of water — or furnish 
arm-power for another big washing. Charlie com- 
plained a lot that the lamplight hurt his eyes when he 
had to study at night — but somehow I had always 
thought that a good lighting plant was too expensive 
for the average farmer like myself. 

One day my neighbor gave me the Westinghouse 
book. It’s by folks who pioneered in electricity, and it 
opened my eyes on the farm light proposition. I read 
dozens of letters from farmers who had put in light 
plants and were glad to tell about them. I never 
dreamed it was so easy to buy a light plant — or that it 
would cost so little to run one — or that it would save 
so much hard work all around. Why didn’t somebody 
tell me long ago? ; 


Easy Partial Payments 


Read how the Westinghouse partial payment plan gives you a 
light plant on such easy terms that you hardly know you are paying 
for it. A small down payment gives you the plant compiete. The 
whole story is in the Westinghouse book. 


THIS BOOK SENT FREE 
Fill out and mail the coupon today for your copy of this fasci- 
nating book — free of You will find every word of it ab- 
sorbing — helpful. Don’t be one of the farmers to ask, “Why 
didn’t someone tell me these facts about light plants before?” There 
is no obligation. Send the coupon now! 


WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC & MANUFACTURING co. 
Farm Light Division - East Pittsburgh, Pa 


Tune in with KDKA— KYW — WBZ 


Westingh 


LIGHT PLAN 














East Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Ph d 
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Busy Vocational Teachers 


What Some of Them Are Doing in North Caroling 


IXTY-ONE members of the evening 


class in the Poplar Branch High 
School, Currituck County, N. C., sold 
cooperatively 11,311 barrels of sweet po- 
tatoes, which netted the growers $34,- 
899.56. If these potatoes had been con- 
signed by individual growers they would 
have netted $26,729.97. The farmers 
gained $8,069.59 by selling their potatoes 
cooperatively. The potatoes were graded 
and” marketed “under the direction of 
Emory Smith, teacher of agriculture. 
il 
Rosewood Boys Gin Seed Cotton.— 
Twenty members of the evening class in 
the Rosewood High School, Wayne 
County, have selected their cotton seed 
in the field for the past two years. In 
order to keep their seed pure they have 
purchased a small gin for ginning these 
selections. An old automobile motor was 
rigged up to furnish power. The farmers 
bring their selections to the school where 
they are ginned by the boys in the agri- 
cultural classes. This work is under the 
supervision of A. H. Veazey, teacher of 
agriculture. 
Ill 
Ingold Buys Fertilizers With Hog 
Money. — Forty-four members of the 
evening class in the Ingold High School, 
Sampson County, last year shipped 10 
cars of hogs and bought 405 tons of fer- 
tilizer codperatively, writes J. E. Michael, 
the agricultural teacher. The 10 cars of 
hogs netted the farmers $16,290.40. Their 
fertilizer cost them $11,156.25. The big 
shipment of hogs was made in the spring 
at the time the fertilizers were bought. 
This enabled them to pay cash for their 
fertilizers and avoid the high time prices. 
The agricultural advisory committee is 
planning to feed and ship 20 cars of hogs 
this year, and to get every farmer in the 
school district to raise his home supply 
of meat and enough surplus meat to pay 
his fertilizer bill. 
IV 


Perquimans Holds Father and Son 
Banquet.—The Perquimans Chapter of 
Young Tarheel Farmers held a very suc- 
cessful father and son banquet at the 
Perquimans County High School, with 
70 boys and their fathers present. The 
members of the local chapter financed the 
banquet and the fathers were their guests. 
Girls in the home economics department 
prepared and served the food. Music 
was furnished by the high school orches- 
tra. The boys printed large posters 
showing their objectives for the year 
and placed them on the walls where their 
fathers could see them. The boys gave 
toasts to their fathers and the fathers 
gave toasts to the boys. It was a real 
love feast and every one felt that it was 
good to be there. 

Vv 


Grassy Creek Has a Poultry Feed 
Exchange.—W. C. La Rue, teacher of 
agriculture in the Virginia-Carolina 
High School at Grassy Creek, Ashe 
County, has organized a poultry feed 
exchange for the benefit of the local 
farmers. A local mill has agreed to mix 
a mash and prepare a scratch feed ac- 
cording to the North Carolina State for- 
mula. The farmers take their corn, oats, 
and wheat to mill and exchange them for 
prepared poultry feed, laying mash, and 
scratch. 


Vi 


Long Creek-Grady Farmers Attend 
Field Meeting.—A field meeting to 
observe a corn variety test was held re- 
cently in the Long Creek community, 
Pender County, with 85 farmers present. 
Ten dollars in gold was offered to the 
farmer who came nearest to estimating 
the yield of the different varieties. The 
meeting was under the direction of H. F. 
Kizér, teacher of agriculture. 


Vil 


Salemburg: Students Blood - test 
Flocks.—Twelve members of the even- 


ing class in the Salemburg High School 
Sampson County, have had their poultry 
flocks blood-tested for the past two 
years for the purpose of supplying the 
community hatchery with eggs free from 
white diarrhea, writes J. M. Henley, the 
agricultural teacher. The 10,000-egg 
community hatchery was put in three 
years ago by members of the evening 
class to supply the community with baby 
chicks. 
Vil 


New Method of Building Self-feed. 
ers.—W. L. McGahey, teacher of agri- 
culture in the Aurora High School, 
Beaufort County, used a good method 
of getting members of the evening class 
to build self-feeders for hogs. He set a 
day to build the feeders, bought the ma- 
terial and had it carried to the school, 
arranged for a barbecue dinner, and in- 
vited the members of the evening class 
to come out and build their feeders, 
They built 17 feeders, paid for the ma- 
terial used, and took their feeders home, 
Besides getting their feeders built, they 
had a good barbecue dinner and a real 
good time together. The teacher’s time 
was conserved by having the farmers 
come together in a group. 

The evening and day students shipped 
six cars of hogs last, year. 

IX 

Woodleaf Gets Premium for Cotton 
Lint and Seed.—Farmers in Woodleaf 
community, Rowan County, are realizing 
additional profits as a result of their 
evening course in cotton production given 
last year under the supervision of the 
local department of vocational agricul- 
ture. During the period of evening class 
instruction the teacher of agriculture, 
W. V. Fielder, secured 100 bushels of 
purebred Mexican cotton seed for 20 
members of the class. This fall Mr. 
Fielder visited some of the cotton mills 
in Rowan County with samples of the 
staple from this project cotton and as a 
result the mills have agreed to take all 
of the cotton at a premium of $10 a bale. 
In addition to the lint, these farmers 
have received orders: for 1,200 bushels 
of seed from this cotton at $1.60 per 
bushel. 

Two of the farmers in this evening 
class are doing special breeding work 
with the seed under the supervision of 
the teacher of agriculture and the North 
Carolina Experiment Station. Other 
farmers go back to this source for their 
seed every other year in order to keep 
their seed pure and the lint up to stan- 
dard. 

x 

Ellenboro Has 5,000-bushel Potato 
Storage House—The new 5,000-bushel 
sweet potato storage house at Ellenboro 
in Rutherford County, is the outcome of 
many evening class meetings of local 
growers with the teacher of agriculture’ 
for the Ellenboro School and is one of 
the many examples of what_ vocati 
agriculture teachers are doing to solve 
agricultural problems within the state. 
The house was constructed after the 
United States Government’s plan, 24 x 60 
feet, with a partition through the centef, 
making two rooms with a capacity of 
2,500 bushels each. 

A reliable and efficient man is paid to 
receive all potatoes from growers and 
deliver: them to owners on request, @ 
addition to keeping the temperature 
moisture within the house at points best 
for curing and storage. 

Shares in this Sweet Potato Storage 
Company are $50 each. A share gives 
the privilege of storing not less than ! 
bushels of potatoes at 10 cents a bushel 
for the season. When shareholders 40 
not occupy all of the space, non-stock- 
holders may store at a cost of 15 cents 
a bushel. 

More than 4,000 bushels of graded 2& 


tatoes were recently placed in the hous — 


by local growers. 
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Scember 10, 1927 


OUR WEEKLY SERMON 


>? REV. J. W. HOLLAND, D. D. | 


Holding Each Other Up 








WOMAN whose boy came back 
A from the World War with an appe- 
tite for strong drink told me how he 
conquered the craving. 

Baffled and half- 
beaten, this mother 
never gave up; and 
when the appetite 
would “get him,” she 
would wire him, “My 
confidence in you is 
unbounded. Mother.” 


The youth began 
to pull himself to- 
gether, and now that 
he has won out, he 
says, “God has helped me because of my 
mother’s prayers for me and her conft- 
dence in me.’ 

Love is the nearest to a super-natural 
force that we know, when it expresses 
itself in undefeatable fellow confidence. 

A young farmer was unable to meet his 
rent. He went to town to make a carry- 
ing arrangement with the bank. When 
he came back home, his wife read in his 
face the record of his defeat. He said, 
“l'm all in. I am sorry you have to live 
with such a failure.” 

His wife knew him better than he knew 
himself. She said, “You have not failed, 
and my confidence in you is unshaken. We 
can win yet.” 

He started in mechanically to do the 
chores, but there was a little spot in his 
soul that felt warm. It grew larger and 
warmer. He thought, “She believes in 
me, and I will win.” 

That man has reached middle life. His 
wife’s hair is streaked with gray. They 
own that farm, and are giving their chil- 
dren a better education than either of 
them had. - This all happened because a 
wife said at the right time, “I believe you 
can win.” 

Look at that line in the New Testament, 
Luke 22:32. Jesus had a rather difficult 
time in keeping Peter stable. This line 
says, “I have prayed for thee, that thy 
faith fail not.” 

If Christians would pray for each other 
more, they would have less temptation 
to prey upon each other. 

A baby is induced to take his first step 
by the confidence inspired by his elders. 
All through our lives we retain some- 
what of our baby’s fear of falling. That 
fear is best dispelled when we are in the 
atmosphere that is rich with the spiritual 
ozone of faith and confidence. 

There are boys in your community who 
will have more faith in their ability to be 
and do good if you express your faith in 
them. There are loved ones right in our 
Own homes whose courage wilts and 
8rows flabby. They need a sincere ex- 
Pression of our confidence in them. 

The arms of our faith are longer and 
Stronger than we think. 


J. W. HOLLAND 
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| WHAT TO READ EACH NIGHT | 


FOLLOWING are appropriate and 

beautiful passages for the whole 
family to read together each night for 
the coming week :— 





ce ey, December 9.—Joyful Prayer, Phil. 


pan trey, December 10.—Joyful Content, 
Sunday, December 11.—The Risen Life, Col. 3 
Eemday, December 12.—His Coming, 1 
s 


Tuesday, Decemb 13.—Till i i 
Thes. 3 ember ; ill His Coming, 


Wednesday, December 14.—A Good Minis- 
ter, 1 Tim. & 


. rhursday, December 15.—The Last Days, 
Tim. 3:1 to 4:8. 


aovidey, December 16.—A Love Letter, Phil- 
aistirdey, December 17.—A Perfect Saviour, 


| Memory Verses: Phil. 
ag 5:23; 2 Thes. 2:15; 
Philemon 9; Heb. 2:18. 


(Copyright by Sunday School Times Company.) 


1:4; 4:12; Col. 3:17; 
1 Tim. 6:11; 2 Tim. 
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WILLARD SERVICE” 


































































































































We service all makes and 
sell Willards for all cars, for 
farm light, and for radio, too. 
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E wish you could 

spend a day with the 
Willard Battery Man in 
your nearest city. We’d 
like to have you see how 
car owners treat their bat- 
teries—how a battery re- 
sponds to, or suffers from, 
the kind of treatment it 
receives. 


It’s dollars to doughnuts 
your visit would make you 
a fan on regular inspection 
for the battery in your car. 


Long before evening 
came you’d see the real 
money inspections save. 
But the thing that would 
impress you most of all is 
the way Willards stand up 
and continue to give un- 
interrupted service in the 
owner’s car. 


After you had looked in- 
side of a few of the real 
old ones, you’d know why 
Willards have the reputa- 
tion of giving more useful 
life for every dollar of 
their cost. 





















INCUBATORS 


1928 Champion Belle City 
We celebrate our 28th year by bringing out a 
line of new-type incubators, with six of the 
greatest improvements made in 50 years. All 
controlled by patents pending. Belcite walls, 
ten times stronger than wood. Moisture or 
heat cannot shrink, swell or crack it. New 
triple-walled doors which forever fit. Copper 
heating tank, self-regulating safety lamp. New 
egg tray, new egg turner, deep nursery, egg 
tester. Send for my free book, “The New Day 
in Hatching.” It shows the new inventions, 
the incubators and brooders, 80 to 600 sizes. 
As low as $12.95. You cannot afford to continue 
in old ways. Hatch every fertile egg. Write me 
today. ohan, Pres. 
Belle City Incubator Co., Box 101, Racine, Wis. 


PEACH $5.00 per 100 & up. 
APPLE JREES.. 


8mali or hoy e Lote by Buprees. weet ht or Percel Post 


Pear, Plum , Berries, Gra; uts. Shade and 
Ornamental Trees Vines Shrubs. etal in colors FREE 
TENN. NURSERY CO., Box 22 CLEVELAND, TENE. 













Drive to 
Success! 


Are you tired of ‘hard times’ 
and ‘poor pay’? Step into an 
auto end drive to Success! Own your own business, 
and enjoy a big steady income! 


We'll set you up 

Send the Coupon! } in business, just as 
we have started thousands of other men on the 
happy road to Big Earnings, distributing McConnon’s 
208 Farm and Household Necessities. No capital 7 
Experience not needed. We teach you 

Get the facts. Send coupon. —————- > 


required. 
everything. 






RURAL RETAILERS! 


Big Firm Will Finance You 


Without a penny of investment 
from you, the MeCennen Plan will 
give you a sound steady business, 
with an the freedom, moneyand 
happiness that oes withit. By 
this plan we will credit you, so 
that you can sell on time— 
like a big store. Your busi- 
ness belongs to — and 
gets Pr bectben every "Just 
show usthat you Ams onest 
and reliable—then step into 
BIG MONEY, 

send for 


Get FR FREE Book ‘iv72ee ell fac ‘bout this 


ts 
Learn how Kaletowski, ‘in Wis. "4 Linton, in Ala. 
rett i, thou of 
See, found! Success. What they did, VOUCAN, 

Ion nS GS Da SS a a a a as a a 
‘MeCONNO & CO., Desk (512 
85-87 West Nvirginta’ Ave., Memphis, Tenn. 


MAI L THI Positively no 


Obligations 
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Change Your Spare Hours 


(14) 


Into a Fat Weekly Income! 


DANIEL HUGHES 











Butler Co., OHIO, for- 
mer bank clerk, became? 













agowhen failing healt! 
forced him toseek out- 
door work. Today, he ¢ 
averages over One 
Thousand Dollars a 
month sales of Stark 
Fruit Trees, Flowering 
Shrubs, Rose Bushes, 
etc., just in spare time. 


Thousands of Men & 
Women Doing as Well °*":0°"" 


Send for PROOF of this fact. See how 
easily YOU can change your spare 
hours into a fine Weekly Income. We 
furnish BIG NEW SALES-CREAT- 
ING OUTFIT FREE, pay you Cash 
Weekly, offer you Costly Prizes, and 
aid you in selling by tremendous 
Advertising Campaign reaching prac- 
tically every farm and small town home 
in the U.S. Write today! 
Address Box S-W 442 


STARK BRO’S NURSERIES 


at LOUISIANA, MO., 112 Years 


Perank BROS NURSERIES, Boxs.W. 4 


TARK BRO’S NURSERIES, BoxS.W. 442 
Louisiana, Mo. P.F.12-10-27 


I would like to become your local salesman and 
sell GI geen (check which you would pre- H 


fer to sell). Send me details of your Stark Selling 
j Proposition for Men and Women. 





-B j 
i @ME.-+eeee eee eee erere eeeeeeee eeeeeeses ; 
s or R. F. D. No. ..-ccccccce ree) aye t 
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The farmers’ prosperity depends on 
turning his products into cash. 
Haven't you some quality products 
that you could turn into eash by ad- 
vertising it in your local papers or in 
our Farmers’ Exchange department? 




















Slates 
BX) -y-Yororo Pe 1-1-1" 





[It IS A LAW OF NATURE THAT 
a seed of poor quality must produce a 
plant of similar value. The best tobacco 
comes only from the best seed and the 
maximum profit comes only from the best 
tobacco. Thus a small difference in the 
seed may cost you hundreds of dollars in 
profits. 


SIXTY YEARS OF EXPERIENCE 
enables us to produce a quality of tobacco 
seed that cannot be duplicated. Our breed- 
ing schedule gives us parent plants of the 
best characteristics—constantly improved 
strains. 


OUR CLEANING PROCESS TAKES 
out all filth and imperfect seed, saving only 
those of strong vitality and almost 100% 
purity. Thus you obtain more uniform 
plants and a more uniform crop in the fields. 


WE HOLD A CERTIFICATE OF 
freedom from disease from the Virginia De- 
partment of Agriculture. But to make our 
customers doubly safe, we treat our seed 
by a special process which helps germina- 
tion, and kills any disease germs, also the 
“Damping off” fungi that destroys the young 
plants in the beds. 


SLATE’S TREATED 
Seeds cost so little that anyone can 
use them. Write today for our 1928 
catalog, describing all varieties, 
SLATE SEED COMPANY, 
Box 149, South Boston, Virginia. 
cma 
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An Unusual Incident of the Closing Days of the Civil War 
By CLAUDIA WADDELL ROBERTS 


HE sign was still hanging there 

where the young lawyer had placed it 
a few years before. “Alan Fleming 
Moore, Attorney at Law,’ is the way it 
read. Now that Alan was dead, it was a 
mockery to leave him thus proclaimed 
among the living—everybody said so. 
For three months they had begged Isabel 
to take the sign down, but she would not. 


She would not because she believed 
that Alan was still alive. It argued noth- 
ing to her that Lige, his body-servant, 
had seen him shot down in the very front 
of a desperate charge, but it meant much 
that he could not find the body after the 
fight was over. Of course he had simply 
been thrown out with the dead and af- 
terwards buried with them—such cases 
were common. They told her this and 
when they failed to persuade her, they 
predicted that she could not stand the 
‘ontinued strain; that, sooner or later, 
it would kill her. 


This, I trust, is a sufficient introduc- 
tion. Now let us get on with the story 
itself. 

I 


HE usually quiet little town of Craw- 

ford was throbbing with excitement. 
Warning had come through scouts of 
Waddell’s battalion that Wilson’s Raid 
was headed for Columbus, Georgia: that 
it had already passed Tuskegee and was 
now approaching Crawford, Alabama, at 
that time the county seat of Russell, 
which was on the direct route. ° 


It was not yet day when a young 
woman came with nervous haste down 
the main street of the village. Stopping 
at the extreme end, she gazed anxiously 
down the long dirt road that ran almost 
in a straight line to Fuskegee. Her small 
figure was draped from head to foot in 
black. Her attitude was rigid, her hands 
clinched, indicating a high degree of 
mental tension and suffering; but the up- 
lifted head, the steady gaze, the forward 
poise of the body bespoke the continued 
possession of the strength and courage 
to meet the next issue of the war then 
raging. Standing thus in her dark robes 
amid the shadows of dawn as yet un- 
broken by a single ray of light, she pre- 
sented a typical picture of the Southern 
woman of the sixties. 


As early as it was, the woman did not 
watch alone. The whole town was awake 
and agitating the question as how best to 
meet the trials of this day. In the county 
jail, Mrs. Keeling, the only prisoner, trod 
her cell witha firm, rapid stride. Her 
hands, like the other woman’s, were 
clinched, but it was from the strong ex- 
citement of possible relief. Her eyes 
shone, her face was alight, and ever and 
anon she whispered in low, exultant tones, 
“At last! At last! Only wait and I'll 
show them! Only wait!” 


The waiting was short. In another 
moment day broke—day, heralded by a 
burst of martial music. The sun steal- 
ing through the foliage of the trees threw 
a soft, amber light upon the way, and the 
woman keeping watch at the head of the 
street saw the Yankee army coming 
down the long road through a vista of 
pines. The infantry, the cavalry, the ar- 
tillery—a great mass of restless blue like 
the waves of the sea, ever surging, never 
ceasing. It was a great and gorgeous 
pageant. As the sun with increasing 
light ‘touched the glittering accoutre- 
ments and bands of music filled the air, 
it seemed to her that the end had come, 
that the cause was lost. 


In that crucial moment no thought was 
given to self, nor even to the loved ones 
on the field of battle who might that day 
be killed. Every thought, every throb of 
anguish was for her country, the Land of 


the South, crushed and overpowered by 
the foe. Obeying a foolish, yet irresisti- 
ble impulse, she sprang forward to op- 
pose the advancing invaders. But a hand 
stopped her, and a boy’s voice carried 
both a plea and a command, “Isabel, Isa- 
bel, you don’t know what you are doing! 
Come home—come home to mother.” 


The touch of the hand, the note of 
sympathy in her young brother’s voice, 
was more than she could bear. She buried 
her face in her hands and wept. The 
boy gave her little time to indulge her 
grief. Almost roughly, in his anxiety 
for her safety, he wheeled her about and 
they beat a hurried retreat. 

Il 

ASSING the jail Isabel saw the flut- 

ter of a handkerchief from the bars 
of a familiar cell and understood: It was 
the signal Mrs. Keeling would use to at- 
tract attention and get help from the 
enemy. Instantly, Isabel’s mood changed. 
What did the destruction of everything— 
country, home, kindred, frientls—matter 
if she lost Alan, her husband! Leaving 
her brother, in spite of his fierce pro- 
tests, she darted across the street, en- 
tered the jail and was locked in with 
Mrs. Keeling. 

It was not the first time this had oc- 
curred. As their eyes met, the memory 
of past meetings rushed upon them, and 
instantly the prisoner’s mood  !:anged, too. 
The wild, exultant look was replaced by 
an expression that softened and beauti- 
fied her whole countenance. Advancing 
with outstretched hands, she cried: 

“Whatever lies in my power I will do 
for you. Tell me what it is that you 
want?” 

The early rays of sunrise, stealing 
through the iron bars, caught her at her 
best. What a pretty woman she was! 
This was the first impression she always 
gave. A closer look discovered the signs 
of’ distress and mental anguish. Mrs. 
Keeling looked as if she had been through 
hell. The pallor of her face, the peculiar 
brightness of her dark eyes, her long, 
thin fingers with their flash of diamonds, 
her black dress heavy with crepe, never 
failed to arrest attention and arouse 
curiosity. 

Her story was a strange one and she a 
puzzle to all who knew her, especially to 
those who had known her before the 
death of her husband. Major Keeling, a 
brave Confederate officer, had been killed 
at the battle of Seven Pines, and from 
that day Mrs. Keeling, his widow, had 
been a changed woman. She left the life 
for which she was so well fitted by birth, 
education, travel. She turned her back 
on the friends she had made through long 
association and a charming personality. 
She became embittered against the cause 
for which her husband had given his life 
and used all her: gifts in enticing Negroes 
from their masters and smuggling them 
to the enemy. This was witnessed with 
shocked surprise and dealt with by the 
hand of the law. She had been imprisoned 
at Tuskegee and transferred to the jail 
at Crawford to save her from mob vio- 
lence. 

“Whatever lies in my power,” Mrs. 
Keeling had cried, “I will do for you.” 

Isabel bent eagerly forward, and all 
the agony of her heart went out in the 
passionate reply, “My husband! My 
husband !”: 

Mrs, Keeling turned quickly and went 
back to the window. Across the way she 
saw the courthouse, the courthouse 
square, and, farther on, the lawyers’ of- 
fices. 

In the year before the war, a young 
man had hung his shingle out from one 
of these last unpretentious buildings. He 


was noted for his big heart, his big brain, 
and for the singular “luck” he had in win. 
ning cases. This man was Isabel’s hus. 
band. When news of the Keeling case 
first reached Crawford, he was home on 
furlough, and it was primarily through 
his efforts that she was saved. His plea, 
strengthened by Isabel’s firm conviction 
of the truth of the statement, was, that 
the prisoner’s mind was unbalanced by 
the awful tragedy of war, and by the 
death of her husband, and that she was, 
therefore, not wholly responsible for her 
deeds. This smoothed matters for her, 
and it was through his and Isabel’s efforts 
that she received many kind attentions 
from the naturally kind-hearted people 
of Crawford. The memory of this was 
treasured by the condemned woman, and 
a mist came to her eyes now as she again 
read the rustic sign, “Alan 
Moore, Attorney at Law.” 


Ill 


Fleming 


HE wild agony of Isabel’s face, of hee 


voice, of her every. gesture alarmed 
Mrs. Keeling for it recalled the oft-re- 
peated prediction of the neighbors that 
unless some relief came she would in- 
evitably break under the dreadful strain. 


“Mrs. Keeling,” Isabel spoke in direct 
answer to these thoughts and her voice 
now was perfectly controlled, “my hus- 
band is not dead. If it were so, I should 
know it without the ordinary proofs, 
Nothing could happen to him without my 
knowing. I cannot explain to you why 
this is so—it is one of the mysteries of a 
great and perfect love—but I know that 
he is living today somewhere, and in sore 
need of help. When those Yankees come,” 
she flung her clasped hands in the direc- 
tion they were traveling, “there will be 
influential men among them—officers with 
power and money. I beg of you, if there 
is one grateful memory of him in your 
heart, to use it in his, in our, behalf this 
day.” 

The faith of Alan’s wife was convine- 
ing; Mrs. Keeling at last believed. He 
was living, the good man who had saved 
her from an ignominious death. Would 
she do what she could for him? Her 
whole energy should be expended on this 
one thing. 


“And Mrs. Keeling,” Isabel turned 
back as she reached the door, “there is 
something else. I beg you to remember 
the kindness of the town of Crawford to 
you and, as far as lies in your powef, 
keep harm from touching it.” 


She would promise that too. “But 
this miserable jail, the place of my 
humiliation,” she cried, “shall be in a 
blaze before I leave! I have warned the 
jailer’s family and they will be ready to 
go at a moment’s notice.” 

Editor’s Note.—A second and the con- 

cluding installment of this story will ap- 


pear in next week’s issue of The Progres- 
sive Farmer. 





| WATER WALKS ON THE || 
| TAYLOR FARM 


ri ATER should ‘walk’ down hill in 

a cultivated field rather than run, 
but it will not: walk unless the terrace 1S 
uniform throughout.” 

That is the way the case is stated by 
Walter Taylor, of Morganton, in Burke 
County. Mr. Taylor has been running 
his terraces by homemade levels and his 
own keen eye for a number of years, but 
he finds that these terraces have too much 
fall. He has now purchased a modern 
level so that fall can be made more uml 
form and gradual. 

His example should be followed by 
other good. farmers. 
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MARKETING FACTS FOR 
FARMERS 


| By J. WILLIAM FIROR 
Market Specialist, Georgia State College of 
Agriculture 


High Grades Carry Low Grades 


EVEN years ago the writer was buy- 

ing sweet potatoes from farmers in 
several South Georgia counties. These 
sweet potatoes were to be cured, stored, 
graded and marketed 
underaspecific 
brand. 


An extensive land- 
owner and farmer 
in talking about 
sweet potatoes said, 
“Yes, I will sell you 
all the sweet pota- 
toes you want if you 
will agree to take 
them just as they 
come. Field run is what I mean. I have 
not time to bother with all this foolish- 
ness of grading and sizing. It is my job 
to grow sweet potatoes and yours to sell 
them if you are really a good salesman.” 


“T have no use for sweet potatoes over 
314 inches in diameter, or for strings,” 
I told him. “It will cost 15 to 20 cents 
a crate to handle, cure and store sweet 
potatoes. If for each crate of Number 
1 sweet potatoes handled and stored, an 
equal quantity of undesirable sizes is re- 
ceived, and these undesirable sizes are re- 
sold locally for what they cost, then it 
will cost me 30 to 40 cents a bushel to 
handle, cure and store the Number 1 
grade. This is true since the undesirable 
sizes and kinds only pay for their orignal 
cost.” 

This particular farmer indicated that 
he did not believe that any such relation- 
ship existed, as it had been the custom 
locally to sell sweet potatoes just as they 
came—field run. 

In fact, although every effort was made 
not to buy any sweet potatoes which 
would not come within the U. S. No. 1 
grade, more undesirable sweet potatoes 
were gotten than could be sold locally at 
any price—that is more than enough to 
supply the local demand. In shipping 
these “throw-outs” in bulk to market the 
net returfis equalled less than half of the 
price paid the farmers per bushel. 


j 





J. W. FIBOR 


In marketing such farm products as 
sweet potatoes, peaches, watermelons, ap- 
ples, and other relatively low-priced com- 
modities per pound the sound principle is 
that in shipping products to distant con- 
suming centers, only the better grades and 
more desirable sizes will return a profit. 


Furthermore, in mixing poor grades 
of bulky farm products with the better 
grades for long distance shipments the 
losses on the lower grades will necessar- 
ily have to be carried by the better grades. 
Because of this the net returns are often 
misleading as to the true market value at 
shipping point of the better grades. 

As a proof of these statements, the 
daily market report of the U. S. Govern- 
ment for sweet potatoes at Baltimore, 
Md., on November 21, 1927, should suf- 
fice. It reads, “Maryland bushel hampers 
Number 1 Yellows 90 cents to $1; fancy 
$1.10 to $1.15, ungraded 50 to 75 cents.” 





[REPORT THEM TO US _| 


UR standard, official, subscription 

rates are regularly printed on page 3 
of The Progressive Farmer each and 
tvery week as follows :— 





TWO GEE v sihne 6.0.45 oh vs o's $1 
Five years....... ae Bee 2 
Eight years ..+..... RDAs ey $3 


Sometimes we hear of men repre- 
senting themselves as our agents who 
charge more or less than these rates. 

he names of all such persons should be 
Promptly reported to The Progressive 
armer for investigation. 

The help of our subscribers in this re- 
Spect will be greatly appreciated by us. 
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© 1927, R. J. Reynolds Tobacco 
Company, Wi Salem, N. C. 











Camel 


The cigarette preferred by 
experienced smokers 


popularity of the cigarette 
many brands have bid for 
favor, but Camel continues to 
lead by billions. Quality put it 
there; quality keeps it there. 


remarkable growing 






If all cigarettes were as good 
as Camel you wouldn’t hear 
anything about special treat- 
ments to make cigarettes good 
for the throat. Nothing takes 
the place of choice tobaccos. 
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DOWN 
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FOLDING SAWING MACHINE CO.,300W Adamsst., CHICAGO, 













pes 
GROW 
New crop, tested seeds, sure to produce, 
Sold for 68 years to satisfied customers, 
Prices reasonable. 
Extra kages free with every order. 
Pree—Large catalog with 700 pictures of 
vegetables and flowers. Send your own 
and neighbors addresses today, 


R.H. SH U MWAY, Dept.$1,Rockford, [iL 
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KEEPS ALL 4 WHEELS DOWN 
Plow up-hill, thru tough sod, pull stumps, 
climb steep grades with heavy loads with 
ease and 100% safety. Edwards Hitch for 
Fordsons keepg front wheels down. Write 
for circular. M. M. Niles Industries, 402 
Mitchell Bidg., Springfield, Ohio. 











E GUARANTEE Progressive Farmer advertise- 

ments RELIABLE. If in writing advertisers and 

ordering goods the subscriber says, “I saw your 
advertisement in The Progressive Farmer,” and will 
report any unsatisfactory transaction to us within thirty 
days from date of order, we will refund cost price of 
article purchased (not to exceed an aggregate of $1,000 
on any one advertiser), if such loss results from any 
fraudulent misrepresentation in our advertising col- 
umns. We cannot try to adjust trifling disputes be- 
tween reliable business houses and their patrons, how- 





Advertisements 
Guaranteed 
__ Reliable —— 














TH. ever; nor does this guarantee cover advertising of real 
dese ER estate, because buyers should personally investigate 
7 <peateums land before purchasing. 
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|THE HOUSEWIFE’S CALENDAR] 


N ONDAY, December 12.—Put hooks 

in the hall closet low enough for lit- 
tle boys or girls to reach. This teaches 
them neatness. 





Tuesday, Decem- 
ber 13—When se- 
lecting clothes for 
the family remember 
that soft colors in 
clothes are like soft 
answers in the sooth- 
ing effect they pro- 
duce. 

Wednesday, De- 
cember 14.—The oil 
from walnut meats 
will make small scratches or pricks on 
furniture disappear. The nuts should be 
finely chopped or crushed, and rubbed 
on the scratches with the fingers. The 
place should then be polished with a soft 
cloth. 

Thursday, December 15.—Make your 
Christmas candies early. Beautiful boxes 
can be contrived by covering old ones 
with crepe paper. 

Friday, December 16.—Mr. G. F. War- 
ren says: “Probably no other single mis- 
take causes so much loss to Americans, 
and especially American farmets, as does 
the loss of time. Save time by keeping 
all of your household machinery oiled 
and in good condition.” 

Scturday, December 17—Practical lit- 
tle hanging book shelves are easily made 
from scraps of lumber, and are very 
convenient and attractive when finished 
with a good varnish or paint. 

Sunday, December 18—Peace and 
plenty are gifts from God. Let us ap- 
preciate them! 


ITHE FUN OF BEING A MOTHER| 


“t THINK I would need another life- 

time to discover anything that seemed 
to me so important, so thrilling, so alto- 
gether soul-satisfying and universe- 
adjusting as the fun of being a mother. 
Ever since I began to think at all, the 
things that have to do with mothers— 
children, nurseries, babyhood, training, 
and. teaching—have seemed to me the 
supremely fundamental and important 
things of all our mortal scheme, and with 
experience and years they have only come 
to appear more and more vital.” So muses 
Kathleen Norris in The Fun of Being a 
Mother, Doubleday, Page & Com- 
pany, a charming little book on the joy 
of motherhood. 


HOSTESS AND GUEST. | 


When the Boy’s Friends Drop In 


VERY wise mother wants her boy to 
bring his friends home and some- 
times she cannot understand why he does 
not do so. One mother wrote to us, “My 
Tom goes over to the neighbor’s almost 
every Saturday night as soon as supper 
is finished. When I ask him why he 
doesn’t invite the boys to come here he 
just says he will next time. Can you tell 
me what to do about it as I want him 
to feel happy at home?” 

Of course, we do not know the particu- 
lar reason why Tom does not bring the 
other lads home but there are a number 
of possible causes. Perhaps the neigh- 
bors: don’t mind noise and Tom’s parents 
do. Boys just cannot enjoy themselves 
very quietly. Or perhaps the neighbors 
have a radio or other musical instru- 
ments the young folks can play. And 
last but not least perhaps Tom’s mother 
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forgets that boys are always hungry and 
does not provide some sort of simple re- 
freshments for her son’s friends. These 
need not be elaborate or expensive. A 
big jar of cookies or doughnuts, corn to 
pop, or marshmallows to roast will make 
them happy. Once in a while something 
like a jelly roll and hot chocolate will be 
a special treat. Let the boy help with 
the preparations and the cleaning up af- 
terwards. He will enjoy the company 
all the more if he has part of the re- 
sponsibility. Here are a 
few recipes that may help 
Tom’s mother and other i 
mothers like her :— 


Chocolate Cookies. — One- 
half cup shortening, 1 cup 
sugar, 1 egg, ™% teaspoon 
salt, 2 squares unsweetened 
chocolate, 2% cups flour, 2 
teaspoons baking powder, % 
cup milk. Cream butter, add 


sugar gradually, egg well Lf 
beaten, salt, and chocolate i, 


melted. Beat well and add / “ 


y 





flour mixed and sifted with y 









\ eR 


DS, 


United States Bureau of Home Eco- 
nomics sends us directions for making 
it well, It will keep for two or three 
weeks. 

Jellied peel may be made from grape- 
fruit, oranges, or lemons. Each has its 
characteristic flavor. Grapefruit yields 


the largest and best-looking pieces. If 
you plan to make a few gift boxes of 
jellied peel for Christmas, choose grape- 
fruits with thick, smooth, unblemished 
skins. 


It is a good idea, too, to keep a 
small supply in reserve 
for cakes in place of 
citron. The same direc- 
tions apply to making all 
kinds of jellied peel. 
Light-colored grape- 
fruit skins are best, since 
russet skins impart a 
dingy shade. Orange 
skins may be bright or 
pale, but should not be 
russet or spotted. Strip 
the peel from the fruit 
carefully so that you get 
all the white part possi- 





baking powder alternately 
with milk. Chill, roll very 

thin, cut and bake in a mod- 

erate oven. 

Jelly Rolls.—Three eggs, 1 cup sugar, % 
tablespoon milk, 1 teaspoon baking powder, 
Y% teaspoon salt, 1 cup flour, 1 tablespoon 
melted butter. Beat eggs until light, add 
sugar gradually, milk, flour mixed and sifted 
with baking powder and salt, then butter. 
Line the bottom of a large, flat pan with 
oiled paper; butter sides of pan. Cover 
bottom of pan with the mixture and spread 
evenly. Bake 12 minutes in a _ moderate 
oven, Take from oven and turn on a paper 
sprinkled with powdered sugar. Quickly re- 
move paper and cut off a thin strip from the 
sides and ends of cake. Spread with jelly or 
jam which has been beaten to consistency 
to spread easily, and roll. After rolling, roll 
paper around cake that it may keep in shape. 
The work must be done quickly or cake will 
crack in rolling: 


| MAKING JELLIED PEEL 








TL AVE you wondered how to make 
the candied citrus fruit peel your 
friends have served at parties? The 


ble. Do not pare off the 
outer skin. Cut the peel into strips 
from % to % inch wide, using scissors. 
Pulp and juice can be utilized after 
you have taken the peel, as in making 
fruit salad, fruit cup, or cocktail, or for 
juice in the case of lemons and oranges. 


Weigh the peel accurately and use the 
exact proportion of sugar for the weight 
of fresh peel. The peel makes almost 
double its weight when jellied. The fin- 
ished product made by following direc- 
tions carefully is superior to most can- 
died peel for several reasons. It is jellied 
inside, not crystallized throughout, and 
therefore not hard and crusty. The rind 
is tender and the flavor mild, due to 
repeated parboiling and the use of just 
the right proportion of sugar. 

Jellied Grapefruit, Orange, or Lemon Peel.— 


Ten ounces of peel, 2 cups (14 ounces) granu- 
lated sugar for syrup, 1 cup granulated sugar 








PATTERN DEPARTMENT 





























3136—Decidedly Chic.—Designed in sizes 
16, 18 years, 36, 38, 40, 42, 44, and 46 
inches bust measure. Size 3% re- 
quires 2% yards of 40-inch material 
with 4 yard of 36-inch contrasting. 

3198—Individual Chic.—Designed in sizes 
16, 18 years, 36, 38, 40, and 42 inches 
bust measure. Size 36 requires 3 
yards of 40-inch material with 44 
yards of 1l-inch ribbon. 

938—It’s Smart.—Designed in sizes 6, 8, 
10, 12, and 14 years. Size 8 requires 
1% yards of 40-inch material» with 
% yard of 32-inch contrasting. 

3201—Graceful Drape.—Designed in sizes 
16, 18 years, 36, 38, 40, 42, and 44 








inches bust measure. Size 3% re- 
quires 35 yards of 40-inch material 
with 1 yard of 32-inch contrasting. 

932—Practical and Smart.—Designed in“ 
sizes 6, 8, 19, 12, and 14 years. Size 
8 requires 2 yards of 36-inch material 
with % yard of 20-inch -contrasting. 

278—Youthful Plaits.—Designed in sizes 
36, 38, 40, 42, 44, and 4 inches bust 
measure. Size 36 requires 4 yards 
of 36-inch material with 5% yard of 
36-inch contrasting. 

2312—Attractive Apron.—Designed in sizes 
36, 40, 44, and 48 inches bust meas- 
ure. Size 36 requires 2% yards of 
36-inch material. 











for rolling strips, 1% cups water for syrup, 
or enough to cover, % teaspoon salt. | 

After weighing the peel, parboil it 3 times, 
using 2 quafts of cold water dnd boiling it 
in a partly covered pan for % hour each time. 
Discard the water after each cooking. The 
strips should then be tender and must be 
handled gently to prevent breaking. 

Place the water, salt, and sugar for the 
syrup in a saucepan about 8 inches in dia- 
meter, and stir until the sugar is dissolved; 
then add the strips of peel, arranging them 
carefully so that they lie parallel to each 
other to prevent their being broken when 
turned. Cook rapidly from 30 to 40 minutes, 
then reduce the heat and continue to boil 
gently for about 30 minutes longer or until 
the syrup is all absorbed. Great care must 
be taken at this point that the syrup does 
not scorch, and the strips of peel must be 
lifted or turned frequently with a fork so that 
all are equally penetrated by the syrup. 

Place the strips skin-side down on waxed 
paper and when cool roll in granulated sugar 
until there is a coating of distinct crystals, 
not a heavy crust. Let them dry out for a 
few hours or overnight, then wrap in waxed 
paper and store in tightly covered tin or 
glass containers. Be sure to see that your 
tin boxes can be closed tightly. If left in 
paper boxes or exposed to the air the peel 
tends to become hard and crusty in winter 
and sticky in summer. 


If properly stored in a moderately 
cool place, it should keep in good condi- 
tion for weeks. The peel should be 
jellied throughout and clear, not shrunk- 
en or gummy. = 

When larger quantities are jellied, use 
only enough water in parboiling the peel 
to cover it well, and in making the syrup 
choose a saucepan of somewhat larger 
diameter. For example, in doubling the 
recipe, have a saucepan 10 inches in di- 
ameter, and use 4 cups of sugar, but only 
1% to 2 cups water, to make the boiling 
down process less tedious. 


| TOTS’ TOGGERY _—i| 


ie 








" Y, MY! Don’t you think Sue is 
too little to start wearing rompers, 
Mrs. Blue?” asked her neighbor. 


“No, indeed,” was the reply. “She’s 
just old enough to begin to crawl in a 
few weeks. I can’t afford to have her 
wearing out. her little white dresses, nor 
do I want her diapers soiled beyond 
reason from the dust she mops up for 


me. 


“Well,” said Mrs. Shaw, “I never al- 
lowed any of my children to wear romp- 
ers until they stopped wearing diapers, 
because of the trouble to change diapers.” 


“That trouble is almost forgotten when 
you make the rompers large enough, and 
is completely when you use the right kind 
which has a triangular flap sewed to the 
front and lapped over the back.” 


“That is a splendid suggestion,” agreed 
Mrs. Shaw. “But don’t you find that it 1s 
a lot of work for you to dress them with 
all those buttons? Bobby could dress 
himself if he didn’t have to button 
rompers.” 


“I don’t believe you’ve noticed that 
Bobby’s rompers are cut differently. 
Come into the children’s room and I'll 
show you their clean ones and the ad- 
vantages the different ones have. Almost 
all Bobby’s suits open down the front 
and he can manage the buttons because 
they’re conveniently placed and large- 
sized. 

“T haven’t made any for Bobby or Sue 
with elastic bands nor tight cloth ones. 
Dr. Holmes told me that the tight bands 
would not only be uncomfortable, but 
would hinder circulation and might af- 
fect their posture.” 


“This one is wide enough for me,” re 
marked Mrs. Shaw, who was surveying 
a little pink chambray garment 9° 
Bobby’s. 


“That is made wide enough to look 
nice but notice that it isn’t long enough 
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December 10, 1927 
to blouse and that the legs are loose at 
the knees.” 


“Well, it doesn’t look long enough to 
be comfortable.” 


“Oh yes, I’m always careful to have | 


the crotch long enough not to bind. That 
is very important. 

“Here is one pair for which I knitted 
woolen bands for the knees in order that 
the legs would blouse. The knitted bands 
are more elastic than cloth and still do 
not bind. However, the most satisfac- 
tory of any pattern I have found is the 
straight-legged rompers. They’re easy 
to make, to iron, and to wear. You can 
cut the legs wide and face, hem, or bind 
the bottom. I think that by putting on a 


bunny pocket or a contrasting shade of | 


binding on the neck and sleeves, they 
are as pretty as you want.” 

“Yes, they are lovely, Mrs. Blue. And 
I notice, too, that these haven’t half as 
much work on them as my children’s 
clothes, yet your Bobby and Sue look 
equally well. And how many different 
materials you have used—all . cotton, 
too!” 

“Thank you for what you say about 
the children’s appearance. I have used 
cotton materials entirely, because:I can 
easily launder them. They wear much 
longer than silk or other fabrics. One 
reason there is little work on them is 
that I have left off the ruffles and bows 
which are for decoration only. My orna- 
ments are pockets or bindings that are 
useful as well as pretty. In this way I 
kill two birds with one stone.” 


QUESTIONS AND EXPERIENCES| 
OF OTHER WOMEN | 


HEN a coat-sleeve lining wears 

out around the- hand, get a 1%- 
or 2-inch satin ribbon the color of the 
lining and whip down on each edge, cov- 
ering the worn place. This prolongs the 
life of a coat lining. 

A Christmas Club.—A group of. wo- 
men organized a “get-ready-for-Christ- 
~mas club.” Christmas fancy work was 
brought to the club meetings and three 
hours each week were devoted to gift- 
making. Ideas were exchanged and the 
club flourished and grew. Christmas 
found each member with a goodly num- 
ber of appropriate gifts and an entire 
absence of the usual nerve-racking rush 
at the last minute. 











Illustrating Favorite Stories—Here 
is a good pastime for the sick child or 
those who are kept in on account of dis- 
agreeable weather. Let the children hunt 
for magazine pictures that will, in their 
opinion, illustrate scenes or incidents in 
favorite stories. These pictures may be 
pasted in proper-order in a scrapbook, 
with the name of the story written on 
the page. Thus a picture story or story 
without words is made. 


The Habit of Postponing.—Putting 
off things that should be done is so likely 
to grow upon one that it may be worth 
while to copy the example of a woman 
who determined to get out of the rut. 
Her plan was to make a list every Sat- 
urday night of the things that ought to 
be done the following week, outside the 
regular household routine: letters to 
answer, flowers to repot, visits to make, 
New recipes to try, borrowed books to 
return, and many other things that sug- 
Bested themselves. It will help you to 
follow her plan, so while making your 
Motning toilet you may glance at it and 
decide which items to take up that day. 
At night cross off the duty done. 


_PATTERNS AND FASHIONS | 


RICE of each pattern, 2 cents. Two pat- 
terns ordered at one time, 30 cents; 
Stamps on coin (coin preferred). Write 
your name and address plainly on your order 
t, being sure to state number and size 
Pattern wanted. 
goer “Fashion Book” contains hundreds of 
yles for morning, afternoon, and evening 
Wear during fall and winter. It contains em- 
7 designs and picture dress-making 
ms. Send 15 cents for your copy. Ad- 
s Pattern Department, The Progressive 
r. 
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Try This Amazing Method... 
Less Work... More Meat to Eat 


Forget the smokehouse. Cure your meat 
as 400,000 other farmers are now curing 
theirs. Squander no more time, labor nor 
wasted meat on the old method. 


Use Figaro Salt—and use it just as you 
have always used ordinary meat salt. When 
curing is completed, you are through. Meat 
cured with this Salt is ready to be prepar- 
ed for the table. No smokehouse smoking 
is needed. 


By this unusual process, meat salt is im- 
pregnated with concentrated wood-smoke 
flavors — then blended with a marvelously 
balanced sugar-curing formula. It sugar- 
cures and perfectly smoke-flavors every 
pound it touches. 


It is an amazingly new and easy way to do 
arr old, long drawn-out and tedious task. 
More meat to eat is a certainty — for with 
Figaro Salt there is little, if any shrinkage. 


MORTON SALT COMPANY 





All of the richness of the fats and the de- 
liciousness of the meat’s own juices are 
saved. No smokehouse heat saps the meat 
of these precious flavors. Every pound is 
perfect in color, rich in juices, sugar-cured 
and wonderfully smoke-flavored. 


The finest meat you ever ate follows the 
use of Figaro Salt—meat cured and flavored 
to rival the very fanciest of ham and bacon. 
No smokehouse ever gave such rich flavor, 
such clean, juicy cuts, such perfect ham 
and bacon. 


Try this amazing method. Ask your dealer 
for Figaro Salt. It comes in yellow-labeled, 
air-tight, ten pound cans. Each can will 
cure one hundred pounds of meat. Use it 
like ordinary meat salt and bring to your 
table the most delicious meat you have 
ever had. 











An interesting and helpful book that 
gives you all the facts about this improv- 
ed method for better home cured meat. 


MORTON SALT COMPANY, Chicago, Ill. 


Please send me your FREE booklet “The Most 
Amazing Development in the History of Meat Curing” 
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With WESTERN Super-X 
\ you can knock down birds 

that are beyond the reach of 
- other loads. » » WESTERN 
Super-X is the load with 
the Short Shot String. The 
shot pellets all travel to the 
bird in a compact mass in- 
stead of stringing out. 
Super-X gives you 15 to 20 
yards greater effective range. 


- Shoot Xpert, too! 


For rabbits, quail and all- 
round shooting, depend on 
WESTERN Xpert shells. 
Top quality. Smokeless. But 
low in price. WESTERN 
Non-Corrosive .22’s make 
your rifle last longer and 
shoot better by preventing 
rusting and pitting. Try 
them! WESTERN is sold 
everywhere. 
Write us for free literature 


WESTERN CARTRIDGE COMPANY 
1245 Hunter Ave., East a Ill. 
Branch Oftice 
Mebeoken, N. J.; San Francieco, Cal. 
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ee You Real Neighbors? 
3 ged Boys and Girls:— 

Have you ever heard of folks 
having houses so big there wasn’t any 
room in them? Well now, some of us 
sometimes get that way inside ourselves: 
Perhaps you’re wondering what I’m talk- 
out about but tell me: How do you treat 








JUST TWO WEEKS FROM TONIGHT 


the new children, the new tenant children 
of your own color that come into your 
community each fall and winter? Do you 
try to make them welcome—to feel 
they’re a part of the “bunch”? 

I know it’s not always easy to be 
neighbors. I know that some of the new 
folks may not be all you would like for 
them to be, but say, had you ever thought 
what a little friendliness might mean to 
them? You can bet your life some of 
them are going to be as fine girls and 
boys as you ever knew anywhere. 


Be friendly to the newcomers. Your 
folks may move into a new community 
themselves some day. 


Sincerely yours, 


UNCEE -P. F. 


P. S.—Did you see that Lone Scout 
blank in last week’s paper? And did you 
make use of it or give it to some boy 
who would? Next week is regular 
scout week on our young folks’ page. 


| HER “RED LETTER” YEAR 


Miss Opal Curtis was one of the two 
girls who represented Virginia at the First 
National 4-H Club Camp in Washington. 
Miss Curtis is now a teacher but she is 
still enthusiastic over club work. In her 
letter which follows she tells what club 
work has meant to her since she first 
joined in 1923. 

T WAS in 1923 that I first became a 

club member. As I recall the many 
profitable things I learned and the many 
good times I had I call it my true “red 
letter year.” 

I belonged to the sewing club at Clif- 
ton for three successive winters. Sewing 
never came very easy to me but under 
the careful instructions of our much 
loved agent, Miss Lucy Steptoe, I found 
sewing very interesting. 

The first summer of club work was 
spent in the Clifton Bread Club. This 
work I thoroughly enjoyed. The follow- 
ing two summers I belonged to the can- 
ning club. Canning was my best work. 

I have exhibited my work at the fairs 
each year. I won quite enough ribbons 
to make me feel proud. 





J 





I served as president of my own club 
for nearly three years. I was always 
glad to be preparing entertainments to 
make money for our club. One thing 
we did was to sell hot soup to the school 
children. Although we did not realize a 
great gain from this we won the grati- 
tude of many mothers. I was present at 
the organization of the County 4-H Club 
Council and was president of it for more 
than two years. 





I have found the short courses, both 


county and state, to be one great marvel 
after another. At the state short course 
at Blacksburg, 1925 I won my glorious 
reward for club work. I was made an 
“All Star.” 

Through club work I gained much ex- 
perience that is proving very valuable to 
me in my work of teaching. I hope it 
will not be long before my summer work 
will be over and I can again attend the 
short course. OPAL CURTIS. 

Fairfax County, Va. 


SOUTH CAROLINA CLUB CAMP| 


HE various activities at the Rocky 

Bottom Boys’ and Girls’ Camp in the 
mountains of Oconee County during the 
season recently closed, amply proved the 
wisdom of the establishment of this 
camp. The camp. site, buildings, and 
equipment, costing five or six thousand 
dollars, paid for by public subscription, 
was in constant use from early summer 
until well into the fall. Club boys, club 
girls, councils of farm women, Y. M. C. 
A. campers, amd various other organiza- 
tions have used the camp. 











| FOUR YEARS AS A CLUB GIRL | 


Miss Gladys Harvey, of Berkeley County, 
S. C., was signally honored in being chos- 
en as the club girl from her state to re- 
ceive the free trip to the International 
Live Stock Show at Chicago given by 
Montgomery Ward & Co. In the follow- 
ing article she gives an interesting short 
story of her club career. 





OUR years ago the home demon- 

stration agent came to our school 
and tried to organize a food club. At 
first there didn’t seem to be many girls 
interested in the work but later on most 
of the girls in our community joined. 


In this first year of food work, I was 
elected secretary. I attended all of the 
meetings except two. This year our work 
was mostly of cooking simple foods. 


My second year club work was in the 
second year food. In this work we took 
up mostly cooking, diets, menus, etc. I 
was elected president of our club. I 
put ‘my work on exhibit at the county 
fair, and received first prize for best 
canning, first for pest cake and first for 
best piece of fancy work. 


My third year of club work is the one 
that I have the most to show for. I think 
this was my best year because with my 
agent’s help I turned my old, dirty, dark, 
dingy room into a nice, clean, attractive 
one full of “sunshine” and light, one I 
like to stay in and call my own. I was 
in the room improvement contest, and 
came out second in the district. Some 
of my work that I made for my room was 
put on exhibit at the district contest. I 
also put some of my canned goods and 
fancy work on exhibit at the community 
fair. 


It was on this year’s work that I was 
given a trip to Winthrop College to at- 
tend the State Short Course. 


I learned how to sew and at the end of 
the year I planned and made most of my 
clothes. 


In my fourth year of club work I be- 
longed to the second year clothing club. 
This time I was in the canning contest 
and came out first in the district. My 
teammate and I gave two demonstrations 
—both on canning. 

I canned about 150 jars of fruits and 
vegetables. I also canned three dozen 
jars of fruits and vegetables for market. 

I make all of my clothes and I made 
a hat for myself too. This summer I 
sewed some for other people, making $15. 
I also made some money on selling wool 
flowers. Altogether, on canning, sew- 
ing, making flowers, etc., I made $21.25. 


OE OR CIR Ne Oe zs 


With this I was able to buy almost al] 
of my summer clothes and a few fall 
ones. 


I kept a budget of how much money 
made, what I bought and what I spent. 


In club work I have come in contact 
with many people and made friends with 
some of them. It has taught me to be 
more sociable. I have also become a bet- 
ter worker and leader. In this work I 
have achieved many qualities that have 
already done me good and I know that 
will help me in the future. 

GLADYS HARVEY. 





ABINGDON IN FOREFRONT 
| AMONG VIRGINIA 4-H CLUBS | 


ACK Latture of the Abingdon, Wash- 

ington County, Virginia, 4-H club 
was the high scorer in the poultry judg- 
ing contest at the 1927 Virginia State 
State Fair. As a result of winning first 
place, Jack gets a free trip to the Madi- 
son Square Garden Poultry Show in 
January as a member of the Virginia 
Judging Team, as well as a $25 cash 
prize. In addition to Jack, the Virginia 
team will be composed of Anna Keyser 
of Rappahannock County and Pearl Scott 
of Rockingham, The Washington County 
Team which judged at the state fair 
and was composed of Jack and Joe Lat- 
.ture and Joe Smith, all of the Abingdon 
club, made the highest score in the state, 
winning by 165 points over their nearest 
rivals. 

The Abingdon ‘Poultry Club was fur- 
ther represented at this fair by exhibits 
in the boys’ and girls’ club department. A 
total of 143 birds was sent, the largest 
exhibit made by any county, on which 
were won 67 ribbons and $60 in cash 
prizes. Half of-the club members also 
made an egg exhibit which won for them 
the Treakle Egg Trophy given the coun- 
ty making the best egg exhibit. 











| WON CHICAGO TRIP 


t 





HARLES Johnson, 4-H club member 

of Mecklenburg County, won the 
President Warfield, S. A. L. Railway 
Company $100 scholarship offered this 
year. The scholarship was used to de- 
fray the winner’s-expenses of an educa- 
tional trip to the Sixth National Boys’ 
and Girls’ 4-H Club Congress, Chicago, 
November 25-December 2. This scholar- 
ship was offered for the most outstand- 
ing club boy in counties in Virginia tra- 
versed by the S. A. L. Railway Company. 
The territory included the counties of 
Mecklenburg, Brunswick, Dinwiddie, 
Southampton, Nansemond, Norfolk, Ches- 
terfield and Henrico. 

Charles Johnson, the winner, is fifteen 
years of age and has been a pig club 
member of the Union Level 4-H Club 
four years. His achievement brings honor 
to him, his community and his county. 
The Seaboard Air Line Railway Com- 
pany is doing much to stimulate greater 
interest in 4-H club work. 


WILLIE WILLIS 


By R. QUILLE N—$opTishers 19 rr itcate 














“The way I finally got my bicycle wos 


because Papa forgot about me havin’ 4 
boil and spanked me on it.” 

~ “Papa said I was dumb when he was 
helpin’ me with my ’rithmetic, but you 
can’t think good if you're scared of gét- 
tin’ a lead pencil busted over your he ad.” 


The Progressive Farmer - 
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American Flag 
Ships to Carry 
Farm Products 


HIPPERS all over the country 
have utilized and benefited 
greatly by the highly efficient 
freight services operated under 
theAmerican Flag forthe United 
States Shipping Board. These 
services, comprising 25 lines and 
more than 300 ships, and sailing 
from Atlantic Coast, Pacific 
Coast and Gulf ports fo ports in 
all partsoftheworld, haveproved 
that they are an ideal means 
of opening up new markets and 
providing added outlets for the 
disposal of surplus products. 
Write at once for a compre- 
hensive booklet, profusely illus- 
trated and containing complete 
description of these American 
Flag services, their ports of call, 
sailing dates, etc. to Section 37. 


UNITED STATES 


SHIPPING BOARD 


Merchant Fleet 


Corporation 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 








CELEBRATE “XMAS” 


Get this Assortment Safe and San 
of FIREWORKS ONY $2 within the Law 













or , 
1 Aerial Report, 1 colored star mine, 6 boxes spark- 
lers (10 in a box), 36 pieces of penny snakes in grass 
{3 boxes) 1 can colored fire burns R. W. B., 1 
pes Nest, 12 American Bang Salutes, 12 pieces 

nigger 12 pieces gun per, 12, ieces_o1 

y me 12” pieces Yip rip aps. | jeces ‘‘Sun’’ Pin 
{ eels, 12 pieces assorted Dipped Sticks and Punk 
orlighting. All complete in a neat wood box. You 
can’t beat it for variety, fi uantity, quality and price. 

ube your expr t wait.’ Fireworks cannot be matics. 


© aaa nccok pany ord Mec. co. 
Cincinnatl, Ohie 


Don’t Miss This! 


ALL FOR ONE FULL YEAR 


Woman’s World Roe Special Price 
McCall’ 


The P Pog essive oe 12 25 


e Preseos® Farmer 
RALEIGH, N. C. 











|| TEENS AND TWENTIES | 





How I Make the Most of My Looks 


(First Prize Letter) 


Y ALLOWANCE for beauty aids 
being limited, I have to depend on 
my own efforts more than on those of 
the beauty parlors. My general health 
has a great deal to do with the clearness 
of my skin, and I try to keep my ‘body 


fit by the proper food and simple exer- | 
‘cises as suggested to me by The Progres- 


sive Farmer and our home demonstra- 
tion agent. I use a very mild soap and 
water on my face each night, followed 
by a good night cream, which I leave on 
overnight. I bathe my eyes at least two 
or three nights a week and use a good 
lotion on my hands. I never feel well 
dressed unless my hands and nails are 
above reproach. As for my hair, I keep 
it smooth and glossy by a weekly sham- 
poo and much brushing. 

I consider clothes a very important 
item. Y have a weakness for simple, 
sport type dresses. I consider nothing is 
worse taste than cheap gaudy clothes. I 
try to choose very wisely, always selecting 
frocks which I can wear equally well in 
daytime and evening. It is impossible, 
however, to get along without at least 
one party frock. I am rather small, so 
try to select the styles that best suit my 
type. I never wear short belted models, 
but favor the straight one-piece or two- 
piece styles. 

A good face can be utterly spoiled by 
a bad disposition. I try to see the sunny 
side of life, and be on the outlook for 
the better side“of everyone, instead of 
seeing only their faults. It is the attitude 
one takes toward life that has more to do 
with good looks than all the beauty aids 
known today, for all the beautiful clothes 
and cosmetics in the world cannot offset 
a grouchy disposition. 

MRS. F. A. ROYSE. 

Rockwall County, Texas. 


A Boy’s Recipe for Good Looks 
ELIEVE me; I’ve been puzzled ever 
since I saw where The Progressive 
Farmer offered a prize to the winner of 
a beauty contest. Well, sir, I thought 
to myself I’ll have to primp lots if I 
take that prize away from Bill Casper. 

Yes, sir, reading on down the page I 
saw that it just wanted the boys and 
girls to tell how they make the best of 
their looks. Not having to be there in 
person, makes it all O. K. 

It’s going to be mighty hard for a 
long-nosed chap, who hasn’t the habit of 
wearing a cosmetic mask to equal some 
of those rolling eyed flappers. Well, any- 
way here goes: revealing a fow of un- 
dimmed teeth and looking at the world 
through laughing glasses, I walk about 
on a great big mirroring ball that re- 
flects back just the face I meet it with. 
In a few words I can give you my for- 
mula for making the best of-my looks. 
I use plenty of kindness and politeness, 
blended with health and a happy smile 


and iced over with neatness. 


EDWARD ELLIOT. 
Randolph County, Ala. 


THE VANITY BOX | 
What Is Your Correct Weight? 


E HAVE received so many ques 
tions concerning correct weight from 








our women and girl readers that we | 


think all of you might like to see how 
much you should weigh. Here is a list 
giving heights and correct weights for 
a young woman. It is absurd to lay down 
the law to within a pound or so, but 
widely speaking, the following are the 
proper weights for heights :-— 


Height Pounds Height Pounds 
4 feet 10 inches ... 98 5 feet 4 inches.... 128 
4 feet 11 inches... 102 5 feet 5 inches.... 135 
Dee cass kabiegabes 105s 5s feet 6 inches.... 139 
5 feet 1 inch...... "110 5 feet 7 inches..., 148 
5 feet 2 imches.... 114 5 feet 8 inches.... 156 
5 feet 3 inches.... 121 Le 
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BEST FOR 


for the Trapper. 


Ship 


ply their needs here. 
season. 
trappers who send their furs here. 


American Fur Prices 


Made at Taylor Sales 

St. Louis is the nation’s market place for 
American Raw Furs and prices established at 
the Taylor Mammoth Fur Sales are to a great 
extent the basis upon which the fur trade oper- 
ates throughout the nation. This is important 
to Fur Shippers. Taylor receives more furs 
direct from trapping grounds than any other 
fur house in the world: Taylor shippers al- 
ways benefit through having their furs_sold 
in the great St. Louis fur market. Deal 
direct with Taylor. 





7 FIFTY YEARS / 

Need Tremendous Quantities of Furs at Once to Fill 
the Demands of the World’s Leading Buyers Who 
Are Attending the Taylor Mammoth Fur Sales 


Fur Prices Continue High. The market is strong, steady and sound. The best quality 
furs of the season are being trapped now, consequently furs shipped to market at this time will 
average higher in price than at any time during the season. This situation is highly favorable 





It places him in position to realize the most money for his furs, providing he 
markets them in the most advantageous manner. The Taylor Sales provide an immediate cash 
market, where the highest prices are always maintained. Ship now when highest prices prevail. 
Taylor is the world’s outstanding fur house dealing direct with American Trappers and Fur Shi 
and the world’s leading buyers depend upon Taylor to supply enough furs to fill their demands, 


Direct to Taylor 


Enjoy All the Advantages of the Nation's Fur Market 





World’s Buyers Attend Taylor Sales 


Mammoth Fur Sales conducted by F. C. Taylor Fur Co., Fur Exchange Bldg., St. Louis, are 
the largest sales exclusively featuring American Raw Furs held in the entire world. 
representing dealers and manufacturers from all parts of the world attend these sales and sup- 

Keen competition keeps prices at top notch throughout the entire 
Taylor superior selling methods produce S 


Send for Taylor Free Trappers’ Service which includes authentic 
Market Reports, Price Lists, Shipping Tags and all the infor- 
mation which you need to make the most money this winter. 


F. C. TAYLOR FUR CO. 














ippers 


No. 3 Diamond Tra ao, ewe 
and Coyote. Doul 

Spread of Jaws 5% in. aiken 
weight per dozen 26 Ibs. Posts 
age extra. Price per dozen $4.96 


Buyers 
st possible results for dealers, buyers and 


Expert Grading Enables 
Taylor to Pay You More 


Taylor graders are expert graders because they 
have devoted their entire lives to the fur busi- 
ness, They do not experiment, guess or take 
chances. Taylor graders w fur values, 
They know furs of all kinds and they strive 
to please you and to build greater good will 
for Taylor. Their experience has given them 
a knowledge through Taylor training, which 
is unequalled by any other fur. concern. 
Tayior grading means most money for furs. 
You can always depend upon Taylor grading. 


285 Fur Exch. Bldg. 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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> pp Beautiful Handsome ee! Given Free With 
) Diamond Art Lamp 
Most rapeseed co offer of the age! Valuable 
Bismoad Utility lamp given FREE to quickly in- 
troduce the wonderful new Diamond Art Lamp. 
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Hand decorated. Colorful. A marvel 
of beauty for ov home. Greatest i 
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“ One if b 


two if 


a7 land ana 


y sea. 


The simple signal given by 
. two lanterns hung in the 
beifry of Boston’s. Old 
North Church, started Paul 
Revere on that famous ride 
of April 18, 1775, immortal- 
ized by Longfellow’s poem. 


Simplicity —the ease and 
accuracy With which the 
Grebe Synchrophase Seven 
operates, has given a new 
meaning to One Dial control. 
Its simplicity of tuning is 
remarkable. 

The tone of this receiver, 
especially when combined 
with the Grebe Natural 
Speaker, is unrivaled in its 
naturalness; the ease with 
which stations can be sharply 
separated is unsurpassed. 


Durability of all Grebe 
superior qualities is guaran- 
teed by that sound construc- 
tion which for over 18 years 
has been a synonym for the 
name “Grebe.” 


Grebe Synchrophase Seven, 
$135. 

Grebe Natural Speaker, 
$35. 

Send for Booklet PF. Then 


ask your dealer to demon- 

strate, in your home, that 

you can “get it better with 
rebe.” 
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A. H. Grebe © Co., Inc. 
109 W. 57th St.,N. Y.C. 


Factory: ; 
Richmond Hill, New York 


Western Branch: 
RS 443 So. San Pedro Street, 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
Ds He 


Makers of quality radio 
since 1909 








HE sum of $100,000 has been raised 
in New York City as part of a fund 
of $250,000 that will 
Farmers’ 


be used by the 
Federation in developing agri- 
cultural industries in 
western North Carolina 
during the next five 
years. This announce- 
ment is made by James 
G. K. McClure, presi- 
dent of the federation. 
The fund will be administered by a 
board of trustees to establish canneries, 
poultry fattening plants, egg and cream 
stations, wood working establishments, 
and to pay trained workers to assist 
farmers in growing and marketing their 
produce. Mr. McClure says the greatest 
problem of the farmer in western North 
Carolina is the establishment of proper 
markets. 


Nerth Carolina Farmers’ Union 
Meeting.—The regular annual session 
of the North Carolina State Farmers’ 
Union has been called by President R. 
W. H. Stone to meet in the State De- 
partment of Agriculture Building, Ral- 
eigh, December 14 to 16, inclusive. 





Commissioner Graham Honored.— 
Commissioner of Agriculture Wm. A. 
Graham of North Carolina was honored 
in Chicago last week by being chosen as 
president of the National Association of 
Commissioners of Agriculture. Mr. Gra- 
ham was chosen vice-president a year 
ago. 

Creamery Interest at Benson and 
Louisburg. — Activity in cream pro- 
duction and marketing in eastern Caro- 
lina is indicated by the establishment of 
the first cream route from the Benson 
Creamery and by a meeting held to es- 
tablish a creamery at Louisburg. The 
Benson creamery established a cream col- 
lecting route to Erwin and Lillington 


North Carolina Farm News 


December 1. Over $4,000 was subscribed 
to build a creamery by citizens of Louis- 
burg and Franklinton at a meeting held 
in the county courthouse on Tuesday 
night, November 22, and a committee was 
appointed to secure an additional $2,000. 


Tremendous Tobacco Sales at Win- 
ston-Salem.—During the 37 selling days 
ending November 23, the tobacco market 
of Winston-Salem lacked only 3,129 
pounds a day of selling 1,000,000 pounds 
of tobacco a day. The sales to November 
23 totaled 36,884,194 which was an in- 
crease of about ten million pounds over 
the same date in 1926. The average 
price has been $23.91 per hundred pounds 
as compared with $24.09 average for last 
year. The market will continue until the 
crop has been sold, which means that the 
warehouse will remain open until about 
February 15. Most of the leaf is dis- 
posed of in the first 60 days after the 
market opens in October. The auc- 
tioneers sell at the rate of about 400 
piles an hour in the eight warehouses 
which have a combined floor space of 
about 600,000 square feet. 


Turkeys Shipped by Carloads.—Dur- 
ing the weék ending November 19, more 
than 250,000 pounds of live turkeys was 
shipped from North Carolina to Eastern 
markets, largely to New York City, un- 
der the supervision of the State Division 
of Markets. A great part of this supply 
was from the western half of the state, 
with Mitchell County alone shipping two 
cars. “F. W. Risher, of the~division of 
markets estimates that Sover 500,000 
pounds will be shipped during the next 
few days for the holiday trade. Reports 
from North Wilkesboro state that over 
9,000 turkeys went from that point alone 


for the Thanksgiving trade. These tur- 
keys were purchased by local buyers 
from farmers in Wilkes, Surry, Alle- 


ghany, Ashe, and Watauga counties. 








OME here, somebody, and help me 
turn this bear loose!” So cried the 
man in the old familiar anecdote. But 
Mr. Eugene Brown, of Northampton 
County wants somebody to help him stop 
his champion Leghorn hen from laying! 


The hen he 
holds in the 
picture is his 
and the cup is 
the hen’s. If 
she is known 
by any other 
name than 
“Pullet No. 
211,” she isn’t 
bragging about 
it. This desig- 
nation was 


given her in 
the South- 
eastern Egg- 


laying Demon- 
stration at Mc- 
Cormick, S. 
C., which be- © 
gan October © 
23, 1926, and } 
continued 51 ¥ 
weeks. 

This Pullet 
No. 211 spent 
about 10 days 
looking 
around, get- 
ting acquainted, sizing up her competitors 
in the big laying party, and\pluming her- 
self generally to do her classy best when 
she did start. So on November 3, last 
year she set out on her laying Marathon 
by producing her first egg, and gave no- 
tice to all her competitors that she was 
“laying for” every one of them. They 
cackled at her.. She cackled back—and 
then went to getting things together for 
another egg. At the end of the 51 weeks, 





—Courtesy Harrington Studio, Scotland Neck, N. C. 


EUGENE BROWN AND PULLET No. 211 


Help Stop This Hen From Laying! 


the records showed that notwithstanding 

she had spent the first 10 days in mere 

primping, Pullet No. 211 had to her 

credit 317 eggs! This put her ahead of 

all her competitors, made her champion, 

and won for her the splendid. silver cup 

—“loving cup” 

“zs 2 they call it 

when won by 
folks. 


The McCor- 
mick people 
| wanted to see 
| what Pullet 
* No. 211 could 
do in a full 
year—so they 
kept her over 
a week longer. 
She | shelled 
out six more 
eggs and ran 
her record up 
to 323 eggs in 
365 dayst She 
was then ship- 
ped by express 
to her owner, 
Mr. | Brown. 
Once more at 
home, she hit 
the ground 
running for a 
nest and kept 
laying right 
on. Mr. Brown then cut off part of her 
feed in an effort to stop her from work- 
ing so hard and get her to take time to 
dress up a little. 





“This contest,” writes Mr. Brown, with 
a pride that all of us share, “won by a hen 
that was ‘Tarheel born and Tarheel bred,’ 
supports Dr. Kaupp’s contention that as 
good poultry is being produced in the 
South as in any part of the world.” 
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ERE salting will not in- 

sure cured meat against 
spoilage. To be certain of a 
successful cure, it is necessary 
that the salt penetrate the | 
meat to the bone, thoroughly | 
and uniformly. 


Diamond Crystal Salt pro- , 
tects against spoilage because 
its easy-dissolving flakes blend 
perfectly with the meat — 
from surface to bone, leaving 
it evenly and well salted. 


Cured with Diamond Crys- 
tal, meat avill be sweet and 
full of flavor. That is because 
Diamond Crystal is pure, mild 
salt that does not obscure the 
natural flavor with a strong, 
harsh “‘saltiness.” 

There is a Diamond Crystal 
Salt for every farm use—for cur- 
ing meats, for table and for cook- 
ing, for livestock, for canning, 1 
for butter and cheese- -making. 
Ask for Diamond Crystal at the C 
store where you trade. t 
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“The Salt that aff Sat.” i 


Diamond | : 
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Free! 


We should like to send you the inter’ 


esting booklet,“*Howto Butcher Hogs . ty 



























and Cure Pork.” No cost or obliga’ by 
tion. Write today. the 
a. alo 
t 
Drtamonp Crysrtat SAtt Co., &. 
Dept. 1488, St. Clair, Michigan re 
Please send, free, booklet, “How to Butcher fre 
Hogs and Cure Pork.” thr 
Name acai - 
Town ret a Fy 
State 
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SOUTH CAROLINA FARM 
NEWS 


LUE Fox’s College Girl, a Jersey 
owned by the South Carolina Ex- 
periment Station at Clemson College, top- 
ped the list of honor cows on advanced 
registry test in South Caro- 
lina in October with 1,358 
pounds of milk and 78.6 
pounds of butterfat for the 
month. Next in line was 
Sterlingworth Zada, Guern- 
sey owned by. Pedigreed 
Seed Company, Hartsville, 
who produced 1,230 pounds of milk and 
71.1 pounds of butterfat. She had a close 
competitor in Noble Owl’s Lady, a Jer- 
sey owned by W. S. Glenn, Spartanburg, 
her yield being 1,252 pounds of milk and 
70.2 pounds of fat. The other seven cows 
in the “upper ten” were in herds owned 
by S. J. Zimmerman, Columbia; W. B. 
Stringfellow, Chester; C. S. McCall, 
Bennettsville; R. B. Caldwell, Chester ; 
G. A. Sherrill, Cheraw; J. B. Roddey, 
Columbia; and- Clemson Agricultural Col- 
lege. 

Peach Growers’ Cosp Has Good 
Season.—A successful season gave the 
South Carolina Peach Growers’ Associa- 
tion the lead over any other such associa- 
tion in the South this year, according to 
reports at the annual meeting in Colum- 
bia recently. The average price of 
peaches for the season was $1.78 per 
crate, with Elbertas bringing an average 
of $1.93 per crate. Fhis year 414 cars 
of peaches were shipped, bringing a total 
income of $352,687.13. This compares 
with 48 cars shipped three years ago 
when the association was first organized. 
Officers for next year are: president, W. 
M. Roland; vice-president, W. E. Mc- 
Coy; secretary-treasurer, A. E. Schillet- 
ter; sales manager, T. B. Young. 


Club Boys Made Big Yields—Two 
South Carolina corn club boys made over 
100 bushels per acre, according to ad- 
vance reports. These were C. L. Gram- 
ling, Jr.. Orangeburg County, who made 
112 bushels and 9 pounds on his club 
acre; and D. J. Atkinson, Jr., Marion 
County, who made 111.8 bushels. Coun- 
ty Farm Agent W. R. Wells says that 
young Atkinson’s corn cost $31.70, leav- 
ing him a profit of $80.10 per acre, valu- 
ing corn at $1 per bushel. 

Four Carloads Turkeys Shipped.— 
Four carloads of South Carolina turkeys 
were shipped to market just before 
Thanksgiving, two of these being from 
Saluda and one each from Edgefield and 
Lancaster. Probably other shipments 
will be made for the Christmas market. 
This is a relatively unimportant item in 
South Carolina farming, but it indicates 
that farmers are beginning to realize that 
there is money in turkeys. 


Many Boll Weevils Hibernating.— 
A recently completed boll weevil survey 
by J. O. Pepper, extension entomologist, 
shows that in every county in South 
Carolina, even in the uppermost Pied- 
mont, large numbers of boll weevils are 
going into hibernation in a_ sufficiently 
vigorous condition to survive the winter. 
This in spite of the fact that a rapid fire 
campaign was conducted in many coun- 
ties for the early destruction of cotton 
stalks and many stalks were, of course, 
destroyed. 


Club Boy Wins Trip.—A trip to 
the National 4-H Club Congress in Chi- 
cago, November 25 to December 2, was 
won by Worth Shealy, a Newberry Coun- 
ty.club member. The trip was offered 
by the Seaboard Air Line Railway for 
the best poultry club work in territory 
along its lines. Worth has been a poul- 








try club member for three years and Was | 


first prize winner in 1925. His profits 
fom various forms of club work in 
three years have amounted to over $400. 
Another club boy who will attend the 
National Club Congress from this state 
is James W. Epps, who won the State 
Ivestock Judging Contest at the State 
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Tuxedo Dairy 
Miami Dairy 
Tuxedo Hog 



















Richer 
This popu 


You can try Tuxedo Dairy for 
at our risk. 


Ce-re-a-lia Sweets 


Tuxedo 9 _ Tuxedo Eggmashes 
ation 





“Our Forty-Sixth Year” 


The Tuxedo Line of Feeds: 
Tuxedo Starting Feeds 


Look for the Store 
with the Tuxedo 
BULL’S EYB 


Milk—~ 
and More Of It 


Whatever your present milk and butterfat production, you 
naturally would like to see an increase. Let Tuxedo Dairy 
show you how to get it. 


lar 24% protein feed helps each cow produce 
nilk and richer milk, up to her capacity. It lengthens 
the milking period; aids in raising better calves. 


Pure cane molasses in Tuxedo Dairy gives appetizing flavor 
and aids digestibility. Every bag is uniform in contents, 


weeks with any one cow 
We guarantee satisfaction or money back. 
The same offer applies on Ce-re-a-lia Sweets, if you’re feed- 
ing a high protein roughage. Hundreds of dairymen have 
been convinced by making this test. 


The ‘Tuxedo Dealer in your locality will gladly furnish 
details. He sells and recommends both feeds. If you don’t 
know his name, write us. 


THE EARLY & DANIEL CO., Cincinnati, O. 


Tuxedo Scratch 


Tuxedo Growing Mashes Tuxedo Developer 


Tuxedo Allmash 
Tuxedo Chick 


Tuxedo Poultry 
Fattener 
—and others 

























Tuxedo Dairy 24% 
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U.S.GOVERNMENT 
WOOL O.D. SUIT 
















SUIT BRAND 
NEW and PERFECT 
COAT SIZES 36 to 42 
Pp SIZES 30 to 42 
These eapts are 
regular Govern- 

ment goods and 
contain best wool ma: 
terial and workmanship obtainable. Made of 16 oz. 
O.D. Wool Melton Cloth. A very useful, service: 
suit for all out-door wear; warm and durable; a 
practical suit at minimum cost. 


EY Pay bargain price of 
SEND NO MON $4.98 plus the postage 
when the goods are delivered to you. 


FREE Our new bargain catalog mailed to any ad- 
dress on request. Write for yours today. 




















IT PAYS TO ADVERTISE 


AND ADVERTISED PRODUCTS PAY 














LINCOLN MAIL ORDER COMPANY 
. I LOUISVILLE, KY. 


SEND For 


vue” ERIE Stillson Pipe Wrench 


automobile. 


AND 


FIVE YEARS 














This is the ideal handy wrench 
ERIE STILLSON PIPE WRENCH 
ity tool steel, interchangeable with any other Stillson Wrench. Has 
moveable jaws and a firmly fastened wooden handle. Will take % 
to 1% inch pipe. It is a particularly useful article to have for clogged 
drain pipes, rusted nuts on machinery, etc. A thousand uses on an 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


ave around the house. It is the 
- It is made of the highest qual- 


We are making a special offer on this wrench and you will want 
to take advantage of it. .Mail your ord 


HERE’S OUR OFFER 
ERIE STILSON WRENCH 


(Sent Postpaid) 


For Only 


$9.25 


Send Order and Remittance to 


. THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER... Raleigh, N. C. 
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The Farmers’ Best Investment 
S Gee years of increasing strength of the Federal 


and Banks have made their Bonds a seasoned 
standard investment. Not a default on interest or principal. Over | 
one Billion dollars of these Bonds now held by investors. They are 
guaranteed jointly by the twelve Federal Land Banks, with combined 
capital and reserves exceeding $70,000,000. Back of these Bonds are 
farms valued at more than twice the amount loaned. These Bonds 
are safer than any single first farm mortgage. 


Federal Land Bank Bonds 


Completely Tax-Exempt 


You can buy Federal Land Bank Bonds at the current market 
ptice from any Federal Land Bank or from tke Fiscal Agent. 
Denominations: $40, $100, $500, $1,000, $5,000 and $10,000. 





Federal Land Banks | 


are located at: 
Baltimore, Md, 


When you need money these Bonds can be readily sold; Ree Se 
and they make acceptable collateral. Houston, Texas 
: Louisville, Ky. 
Send for Federal Farm Loan Circular No. | seg La. 
16, “Financing the Farmer’ — FREE Spokane, Wash. 
Springfield, 
Charles E, Lobdell, Fiscal Agent ~ Louie Mio. 
7 ita, Kan. 





Federal Land Banks 


NEW YORK CITY 


31 Nassau Street 











Read the Classified Ads in this Issue 


They tell you about new comforts for the home, where to buy your poultry, livestock, 
seeds, and plants. They’re interesting and educational. Don’t forget, The Progressive 
Farmer guarantees satisfaction for you when you order from its advertisers. 
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Attention Poultrymen! 
HE JANUARY 7 ISSUE will be of much interest 
to you as well as to hundreds of thousands of 


farmers and farm women who read The Progres- 
sive Farmer each week. It will be 


OUR ANNUAL 


Poultry Special! 


Do not overlook the opportunities offered by this splendid issue. 
It comes at a time when farmers are thinking of poultry and 
making plans for the new year. Your advertisement in this 
issue will reach them when they are ready to buy. We are try- 
ing to make it the best and most useful Poultry Special that 
has ever been placed in the hands of Southern farmers. 


Mail Your Advertisement Now! 


Copy should be inour hands two weeks prior to date of inser- 
tion January.7. Regardless of whether you use regular display 
space, display classified, or only a small classified advertise- 
ment, we will give it careful attention. We will help you pre- 
pare an attractive advertisement if you will write us imme- 
diately, advising what you have to sell. 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


AND FARM WOMAN 


MEMPHIS, TENN. BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 
































DALLAS, TEXAS RALEIGH, N. C. 








| VIRGINIA FARM NEWS __| 


HE seventh annual State Corn and 

Grain Show and the meeting of the 
Virginia Crop Improvement Association 
will be held at Farmville January 26 and 
27. This is one of 
the most important 
events of the winter. 
The attendance is 
expected to be large. 
Farmville is cen- 
trally located on ex- 
cellent highways. A 
i total of nearly $650 
will be offered 1 cash prizes on 10-ear 
corn exhibits; 1 peck of different varie- 
ties of wheat, oats, barley, rye, soybeans, 
cowpeas, cotton, and peanuts; and on one 








| gallon of clover seed. Farmers who have 


these seed to show are urged to prepare 
an exhibit now. 


Carey, President of Raw Milk Asso- 
ciation.— George F. Carey, assistant 
dairy specialist of V. P. I., was elected 
president of the National Raw Milk Pro- 
‘ucers’ Association at the National Dairy 
Show. Mr. Carey has had charge of the 
cow testing associations in Virginia and 
is well known throughout the state. 


Joint Conference of Agents at 
Blacksburg January 5-12.—A_ joint 
conference of county farm and home 
demonstration agents will be held at 
Blacksburg January 5-12. Farm and 
home demonstration work in Virginia 
will be discussed, individual and commun- 
ity problems will be studied, and plans will 
be made for broadening the scope of ex- 
tension work in the state. .Members of 
the extension division staff and teachers 
in the college of agriculture will talk to 
the agents about the latest and most ap- 
proved methods and practices in farming 
afid home making. 


Inspection Helps Apple Sales.—A 
recent report of the State Division of 
Markets shows that 175,000 barrels of 
apples were marked with the state inspec- 
tion stamp, which is about 14 per cent of 
tha estimated commercial crop. Last 
vear 498,000 barrels were stamped from 
the large crop of that year; in 1925 only 
75,000 barrels came under state inspec- 
tion. Approximately 650 cars of apples 
were inspected for the Federal-State cer- 
tificate compared with 1,137 cars last 
year when the crop was nearly three 
times as large as this year’s crop. Apple 
| growers have found the inspection service 
| helpful in making sales. 


Profit in Early Lambs.—Some farm- 
ers in eastern Virginia are buying sheep 
and are raising lambs for the early win- 
ter market and are finding this quite a 
profitable venture. Prices in the early 
winter range from 20 to 25 cents per 
pound. By providing rye for pasture 
when the regular pastures fail, a good 
quality lamb can be produced at a reason- 
able cost. Mr. Robert Lachmond of 
Surry County has been quite successful 
with a small flock started in 1925. 


Audit Service at Cost.—The State 
Division of Markets has provided a plan 
for the audit of the books of codperative 
marketing associations at a very reason- 
able cost. J. H. Meek, director of the 
division, urges all associations to use 
this service, for the officials of several 
codperative associations, he says, have 
admitted that an audit would have been 
the means of keeping alive some organi- 
zations that were forced to discontinue. 


Three Inspectors Busy With Poultry 
Flocks.— Nelson A. Loucks, poultry 
specialist of the Division of Markets, re- 
cently announced that three inspectors 
were now employed in the work of 
standardization and certification of poul- 
try flocks. The demand for this service 
has been growing rapidly, as owners have 
received a premium for eggs produced by 
certified flocks, and the hatcheries have 
been able to provide stronger and healthier 
chicks. More than a million baby chicks 
were hatched from eggs produced by cer- 












tified flocks during thé past season. ‘ 
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Get Into the Three 
Crops a Year Game! 


Farm where the mild weather permits ape) 
oO 


to work the year a d 

farmers are making good in the South who 
formerly eked out an existence in the 
North, where the cold and snow kept them 
idle the better part of year. 

Lands along the Missouri Pacific Lines 
offer youa new opportunityto make good, 
to enjoy life and greater mtages. 
Investigate---take antage of the free 
help and advice furnished by a large staff 
of specially trai experts. 

Write Today for Facts: 





John T. Stinson, 

Director Agricultural Development 
Missouri Pacific Lines, Room 1205, 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Send me facts about New Farm Op- 
portunities. Iam interested in know- 
about (check literature wanted.) 


White River Country of the 
Ozarks 


Crowley's Ridge 

West Side Delta Country 
Southwest Louisiana 

The Lower Coast Country 

The Winter Garden 

The Lower Rio Grande Valicy 
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BULLETIN 


Telling about 


NEMA CAPSULES 


(Tetrachlorethylene, C. P.) 
For destroying 
Roundworms Hookworms 
and Stomach Worms 


Hogs, aie. Goats, 
Poultry, Dogs and Foxes 
Safe and $ Sure 
Quick Action—No Losses 
Nema Capsules at your Drug Store 
Nema Booklet sent free by 








PARKE DAVIS 


3 CO. 
TROT MICH...1 S \ 


LKERVILLE, ONT... CAN 








OUR GU DOES NOT COVER 

REAL ESTATE AD- 
VERTISING BECAUSE: BUYERS SHOULD 
PERSONALLY INVESTIGATE LAND BE- 
FORE PURCHASING. 


80 DAYS FREE TRIAL 









$10 Worth of Records FREE 
ea, St valoc giving! dost thal 














cases, with 

worm gear motors,rich tones 
machiocs — at less thse ‘4 
worth of records FREE. 


Send No Money 





Dept. 4X 166, KOKO, 
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For 1 roupy hen 















Here’sa tip on 
Roup control 
that thous- 
ands follow. 


Carry a box of 
PRATTS Roup 
Tablets in your 
coat pocket. 
3 When you hear 
a sneeze in the 
hen-yard grab 
the bird and feed 
: her one tablet. 

Often that simple act nips an epidemic 
of roup in the bud. 

Of course the safe thing is to add one 
tablet per quart of drinking water. Espe- 
cially now when the weather is change- 
able. Pratts not only stops colds and roup 
from spreading, but it contains tonic in- 
gredients that snap layers back into action. 

Like every other Pratt remedy, there’sa 
money-back trial offer. See your dealer. 


PRATT FOOD COMPANY 
124 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 







55 years of success 
and fair dealing 
behind the Pratt 
guarantee.Seeyour 
dealer for a money- 
back trial of any 
Pratt remedy. 





* You Can 


| depend on getting a square deal when you 





order from an advertiser in 
THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 























GET YOUR ROOFING 
DIRECT FROM FACTORY 


OFING BO FIRE_PROOF_ 
Pecur Ans EASY TO NAIL on) 
‘E> ; ; 





















































































WOOD SHINGLES] ‘‘Don’t risk wood shingles,” says 
WILL BURN Mr. J. P. Artley. ‘‘Sparks set 
fire to my wood shingle Roof. My 
house burned and I lost all I had in the 
house. My new house has an ‘‘Everwear’’ Steel 
Roof. It can’t catch fire.’’ 
“EVERWEAR’’ ROOFING] ‘‘Just the Roofing I have 
CAN'T BURN been looking for.’” You 
will say when you see 
this thick, Strong Roofing—then you will un- 
derstand why it has such a reputation for 
lasting. Send for sample. 
COSTS LESS THAN| We sell DIRECT FROM OUR 
WOOD SHINGLES | BIG ROOFING FACTORY— 
——— eee TO YOU. So our roofing costs 
You less than most wood shingles. Send for 
free samples—today—and see the NEW LOCK 
ROOFING AND HOW ALL NAIL HEADS 
ARE COVERED. 


SEND FOR JOUR NEW BUILDING BOOK tells 

FREE BOOK j@ll about Roofing and Siding and 
gives valuable building information. 

Write today for your free copy. 

WRITE FOR We have just about enough 

roofing to fill orders, at our 






































e L 

nd today for big free samples—roofing hook 
and special cut prices. We sell you one square 
4 1,000 squares at the same low wholesale 
‘actory Grice. Get guaranteed, fireproof roofing 
direct from the factory, freight paid. And 
Keep in your own pocket the profits others 
Would get. Address 


Raleigh Fence & Roofing Co. 


Dept. P, Raleigh, N. C. 
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Send me FREE SAMPLES, Direct From 
actory Freight Pald Prices and FREE 
ROOFING AND BUILDING BOOK. 
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|| THE COTTON SITUATION | 
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EPORTS of curtailment of oper- 

ations by domestic mills took the 
center of the cotton market stage during 
the past week. The result was a decline 
in prices to the low- 
est point since last 
August. 


It was to be ex- 
pected that curtail- 
ment would take 
place sooner or later, 
but it has proceeded 
more rapidly than 
generally anticipated. 
Apparently, demand 
for goods has slack- 
ened a great deal, and the orders for 
yarns and fabrics for future delivery 
which filled the books of mills a few 
months ago, have been considerably di- 
minished. 

It is impossible to say just how far 
the curtailment has gone. According to 
trade reports, Fall River mills are oper- 
ating only about 50 per cent and cloth 
sales in that market last week were only 
25,000 to 30,000 pieces, an unusually 
small total. Southern mills are able to 
operate under less favorable conditions, 
but even they are feeling the lack .of 
orders and have begun to curtail.. 

Sixteen Georgia mills are reported to 
have cut schedules. The possibility of 
wage reductions in order to meet the 
situation is being put forward and one 
Northern mill has already taken that 
way out. 

When such reports are coming for- 
ward, it is easy to forget that mill oper- 
ations have been at virtually a record 
rate for a number of months. Curtail- 
ment of 20 per cent for the industry as 
a whole from this “third speed” in which 
it has been going would still mean fairly 
high domestic consumption. Whether 
this would be high enough to sustain 
cotton prices above the 20-cent level, 
under present supply conditions, is an- 
other matter. . 

Exports keep falling farther and far- 
ther behind last year’s movement. The 
total for the season to date is about 
900,000 bales under the same period of 
1926. British textile centers report some 
increase in inquiries from India and 
China, but orders can only be booked at 
the expense of prices. 

The question now is, at what level of 
prices domestic demand for cotton goods 
will broaden once more? 





GILBERT GUSLER 


It does not seem probable that the de- 
cline in the last two or three weeks rep- 
resents enough of a change to start a 
buying movement. Instead, the fact that 
delays. in buying in the last 2%4 months 
have been mostly to the advantage of 
the buyer is likely to confirm the ten- 
dency. As a result, buyers will wait too 
long and allow prices to go below the 
level that is really justified by supply 
and demand conditions, taking the crop 
year as a whole. But that tendency of 
cloth buyers does not encourage expec- 
tation of sharp recovery in cotton prices. 
The fact that the inventory period is at 
hand and that buyers will want to go 
through it with small stocks may increase 
the disposition to defey placing orders. 

A factor that may turn the market 
about face is a change of view as to the 
size of the crop. In spite of the mid- 
November ginning report, the dominant 
tendency now is to look for a yield like 
the last official estimate or larger. Some 
observers believe that the last ginning 
report and the rate at which ginnings 
usually taper off at this season of the 
year point rather clearly to some re- 
duction. GILBERT GUSLER. 
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WRITER in The _ Progressive 

Farmer calls for 100-pound sacks of 
fertilizer. The writer: in his eight years in 
Louisiana didn’t see, he believes, a 200- 
pound sack of fertilizer. It-is common 
sense to have lighter sacks. They are 
much more wieldy and convenient in 
every way.—Chatham Record, 
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When you see 
HANES quality 
you ll marvel 
at its low prices 


1 Hanes Collarettes 
are cut to size. A 
40 suit has a 40 collar- 
ette. Won’t roll or gap 
open. 


2 Hanes Cuffs won’t 

pull off. They snug 
the wrist. Reinforced 
on the end to prevent 
raveling. 


3 HANES Elastic 

Shoulders give with 
every movement, be- 
cause they’re made 
with a service-doubling 
lap seam. Comfortable. 
Strong. 


4 Hanes Closed 

Crotch really stays 
closed. Crotch can’t 
bind, for HANEs is 
fitted by trunk mea- 
surement as well as 
chest. 


5 HANES Elastio 
Ankles never 
butch over the shoe- 
tops. No ugly pucker 
showing under socks. 


HANES brings you all you could ask in underwear 


—at dollar-saving prices. 


HANES is warm and soft, and smooth. It shields 
your body from the most penetrating blasts of 
winter. HANEs material is elastic-knit. Lies flat— 
without the sign of a wrinkle. Can’t bind or pull. 

There is more wear in HANEs too. Guaranteed 
—every thread, stitch and button. The seams will 
not rip. The buttons will not come off. And button- 
holes won’t pull out of shape. It is the attention to 
such details that makes HANEs stand more wash- 
ings and keep you comfortable longer. 

You'll find HAaNgEs made in every weight. From 
sturdy extra-heavy to light weight. Men’s union 
suits priced from $1 to $1.50. Shirts and drawers 
75c and 85c a garment. Union suits for boys and 
children too, 75c to $1. Ask your regular dealer 
about Hangs. If he cannot supply you, write to 


us today. 


P. H. Hanes Knittinc Co., Winston-Salem, N. C. 
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This Amazing 
FREE BO OK~ 
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Read how the same time and atten- 
tion you now give your poultry can 
bring you many times more money. 


YE. you can get more money from your 
poultry. It can give you a profit as large as 
any farm crop. It can give you a good income 
when other crops fail. It can give you an in- 
come that is safe and reliable. 


$500 to $2,008 a Year in Extra Profits 
These are facts—facts proved by thousands 
of farmers every a. e can tell you of 
farmers who are clearing $500 to $2,000 from 
their poultry. Yes—even larger profits are being 
made. You have this same chance. You can 
make your poultry pay you big money. 
Our FREE BOOK Tells You How 
Our big free book lains everything. It 
tells you how to stop baby chick losses. How 
to raise every raisable chick. How to quickly 
develop them into profit-producing fowls. How 
. to save time work caring for poultry. 
How to take“advantage of high prices. 


Marvelous COAL-BURNING BROODER 
Amazing Low Prices 


New “RITE-HEAT” BROODER 
An Amazing, Large Ca 
O11-Burning Brooder 
The new Buckeye “‘Rite-Heat” is a revolution- 


ary oil-burning brooder for large flocks of chicks. 
It does everything a coal burner will do. A 
powerful heater gives an abundance of heat under 
all conditions, with a surprisingly small amount 
of oil. Simple, easy, and economical to operate. 
Sure _and positive in its chick-raising results. 
Nothing else like it. 


MAIL COUPON NOW 
Get this wonderful new Buckeye book 
or. Whether you raise small flocks or large, 
s book will be of untold value to you. And it’s 
absolutely free. Learn about the new brooders. 
Don’t na —— ee oe witheut learn- 

ing about the great ~making Buck 
A Brooders and Incubators. Just mail the 

coupon. Do it today. 


The Buckeye Incubator Co, 


288¢ Euclid Avenue, 
Springfield, = Ohic 


< eke Sie AMEE eS HS RE kt eH Se 
THE BUCKEYE INCUBATOR CO., 
2880 Eyclid Ave., Springfield, Ohio. 
Gentlemen: 
Please send me your big new book free. 










The improved Buckeye 
Brooders have larger stoves. 
ome coal, 

¢y burn soft coal or h 
coal longer without refueling. 
They don’t overheat or under- 
heat. The new revolving hover \ 
saves time, work, and-trouble. (53 
NOW, learn about the other 
features and the low prices— 

greatest values ever offered, 


Buckeye 


Other Buckeye Products— Blue-Flame 
Oil Burning Brooders, Buckeye Elec- 
tric Brooders, Buckeye Incubatore 


Coal-Burning 
They hold 
They give more heat. 


2.08.” , 











E66 Prices Higher 
Get More to Sell 


Eggs are 
bringing more 
money. Make your 
hens pay you profits. 
Help them thru the molt 
quickly and start them to 
laying by feeding Rust’s Egg 
Producer. 

Mix it with your chicken feed and soon 
you will have cackling, red comb chick- 
ens laying more and more eggs. 

13 Mere Eggs a Day—Same Rations 
Mrs. W. Burton Bowner, Albemarle County, Va., 
wasn’t getting but one or two eggs a day. After 
feeding RUST’S EGG PRODUCER two weeks, 
she reports 13 to 15 eggs a day from the same 
rations. 

Every Hea Laying In Ten Days 
Mrs. Anna M. Harris, Mecklenburg County, Va., 
writes, “‘I got a 30-cent package of RUST’S 
EGG PRODUCER and I think in ten days ev- 
ery hen and pullet I had was laying.”’ 
Special Introductory Offer 
Send 30 cents for a large 1-lb. trial package, 
enough for 12 to 15 hens for 10 days. The 
extra eggs should repay many times the 
small cost. If you are like most custom- 

























over 


sure do wear 


Don't I know it. Ed 
Bandana Handkerchief FREE 


and Farm Account Book 


Hamilton Carhartt Overall Company 
Atlanta, Georgia 

Please tell me how I can get a 28 inch 
Bandana Handkerchief FREE; also send me 
your Farm Account Book without charge. 


é 




















Name | ers, you will come back for more, 
Address | T. W. WooD & SONS, 

3% S. 14th Street 
State __ RFD = Richmond, 


Va. 
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Saaet sce Manet Farm Drain Tile 
us rat, Reclaim your wet and worthless land 
Coon, Mink, with DRAIN TILE. Ask for prices and 
Fox, Weasel, Wolf. literature. 


GRAY CONCRETE COMPANY 
Thomasville, N. C. 






Be sure of best prices, 
Write for price list now. 


BENJAMIN DORMAN 


Famous Among Trappers for20vears 


147 West 24” St. New York 


SAE eR tn OE, Yes Sia ped  ke 








ADVERTISED PRODUCTS PAY 
IT PAYS TO ADVERTISE AND 











The Progressive Farmer 


Money in Lighting the Layers 


It Means More Eggs During Season of High Prices 


By Dr. B. F. KAUPP 
Head Poultry Department, N. C. State College 


6 eles problem of high-priced ‘winter 
eggs confronts every farmer as well 
as the man who owns a-specialized poul- 
try farm. Just how to get eggs and how 
lights increase egg 
production is an in- 
teresting discussion. 
About 30 years ago 
—as.the story goes 
—there was a daify- 
man in the outskirts 
of Buffalo who ran 
a dairy as well as 
keeping a few hens. 
He milked early in 
the morning about 3 
a.m. and while he was milking he hung 
his lantern so that it also lighted the hen 
roost. The birds, rousing from their 
sleep, would perhaps feel hungry. They 
would get off the perch pole and eat, 
filling their crops and again returning to 
the perch poles feeling, no doubt, re- 
freshed, and take another “cat nap” till 
mornmg. There was not much attention 
paid to this matter till probably 20 years 
later when the matter began to be dis- 
cussed and many of the experimenters 
became interested in the study of lights 
in the production of winter eggs. The 
experimental section of the North Caro- 
lina State College was one of the first 
to“Study the problem in the South. 


Why Extra Lights Make More Eggs. 
—To fully understand the matter of 
why the lights make more eggs in the 
winter time when applied, we must go 
back to the jungle fowl from which the 
present-day domesticated bird which we 
call an egg machine, had its start. The 
jungle fowl was accustomed to the hot 
climates and so was provided with a crop 
to hold a supply of feed so that she was 
enabled to go out in quest of feed in the 
morning and again in the evening and 
enjoy the cool of the forests during the 
day. She laid eggs only in the spring, 





DR, B. F. KAUPP 


, remaining idle during the balance of the 


year. Even then she only laid one 
clutch of eggs, and set on them, hatched 
‘the young, and reared them, pro- 
' vided some enemy did not destroy 


them. She then laid for reproduction 
only, but man in his domestication and 
juggling with nature has made her an 
egg machine and caused her to work for 
him in supplying food for his needs. 
The fact that a perfect individual is 
built from the egg is evidence enough 
without scientific analyses, to show one 
that eggs are a perfect food and should 
be eaten in larger quantities than most 
of us eat them. 


Lights Will Pay.—From this, then, 
it can easily be seen, that the right con- 
ditions for egg production come in the 
spring time—when the robins build their 
nests—and if we hatch our pullets at the 
right time and handle them right during 
their growing period they will lay win- 


‘ter eggs and make their owners more 


profit. One of the great facts is found 
to be that the management and feeding 
of the growing pullets is a very impor- 
tant factor in early heavy egg produc- 
tion. Spring time production then means 
that the birds must be comfortable, have 
green feed, worms and bugs in the form 
of meat meal, fish meal or milk, and the 
grains in the form of scratch feed for 
body maintenance, and mill by-products 
that help make up the mash mixture. In 
the third edition of Poultry Culture, 
Sanitation and Hygiene quite a lot of 
space is given to the subject of lighting 
the birds for egg production, and espe- 
cially the farm flocks of heavy birds, as 
the Rhode Island Reds. Two flocks of 
average farm bred pullets were taken. To 
one there was given 14 feeding hours by 
giving lights in the evening, so arranged 
that the birds could see to get on and 








off the perch poles, get mash arid: water, 


and again return after their appetites 
were satisfied. The birds receiving the 
additional lights ate $3.76 worth of feed 
and each laid eggs that sold for enough 
to pay for the feed and $4.90 per hen 
more. On the other flocks, where no 
lights were used, there was eaten $3.56 
worth of feed and the eggs produced sold 
$2.33 more than the feed cost. The 
flocks receiving the lights laid eggs 
enough ‘to make $257 per 100 hens more 
in a year than those not receiving lights, 


When Should Lights Be Used?— 
Light are best used on pullets. Com- 
mence November 1, or after the pullets 
are well matured and egg prices are high- 
er, and give an additional day light to 
equal 14 hours in all. Continue 
night till April 1, and then give 10 min- 
utes less light a day till no artificial light 
is used. 


Regularity or No Success. — The 
birds must have just the same length of 
day each 24 hours. Skipping a night 
or two a month will be disastrous. Like- 
wise, the birds must have laying mash 
before them at all times as well as the 
supplement of grain or the venture will 
be a failure. The birds must be kept 
warm land free from disease. 


When to Apply the Lights. — The 
lights may be used in the morning or in 
the evening. Experiments show there is 
no difference. Or the birds may be al- 
lowed to go to perch at the normal time 
and the lights turned on at exactly 8 
o’clock and again turned off at exactly 9 
o’clock. This is called the “evening 
lunch method.” A warning of some kind 
must be used to let the birds know the 
lights will go off, such as the preliminary 
noise of an alarm clock just before it 
goes off or a dim light may be used. A 
bird cannot find its way to the perch 
poles after the lights are entirely off. 


Kind of Lights to Use. — Electric 
lights are far superior to other lights. 
If electric lights cannot be secured, we 
advise other kinds of high-powered il- 
luminating lamps which may be pur- 
chased on the market. A  300-candle 
powered lamp will be satisfactory. If 
electric lights are used, two 25-watt 
lights are sufficient for a space 20x20 
feet. _It is best, where possible, to use 
but one light, as birds are afraid of their 
shadows and fright cuts down egg pro- 
duction. The lights may be high, but 
should have a wide-angle reflector so 
that the light will be reflected onto the 
perch poles and the mash hopper. Barn 
lanterns of old style do not give much 
light and are not satisfactory. Expen- 
sive time switches are not needed. A 
simple alarm clock switch will be most 
satisfactory. The turning key of the 
alarm clock is so arranged that when 
the alarm goes off ‘this key will throw 
the switch. 

Do Not Light Breeders. — Artificial 
illumination should not be used on breed- 
ers in the fall of the year. A breeding 
bird should not be tired out before lay- 
ing the hatching eggs... Lights on hens 
for winter eggs should be turned of 
about January 1. After a hen has cast 
her feathers and has grown a new coat 
she must have time to recuperate. Dur- 
ing this time she must have mash cot 
stantly before her so that she can aga! 
build up her body for next year’s laying 


a) 

O SMOKE meat make a small fire 

under it in the ordinary way, then tum 
an old zinc washtub bottom upwards 
over the fire leaving a small space at the 
bottom for smoke to escape. The fire 
does not blaze, as it does without the tub. 
There is no danger from sparks @ 
if a piece of meat should fall, it cannot 


fall on the fire—C. M. Howard, Faulk- J 


‘ner County, Arkansas. 
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Serious illness often 


This Coupon Is Worth 


$125 You 





Name 


St.or RED 











City 
State 


This es eee 
New> Aaddin_ 


WHITE LIGHT 
SURNS FRE 


Ax Rir 
9 te: 10 days trial 


only 
6% Kerosene )Send no Money 


This amazing new Aladdin willlight up your home better 
and far more cheaply than either gas or electricity.Full 
sixty candle power white light—just like sunlight—and 
will burn for 60 hours on a gallon of Kerosene (coal oil). 
The Aladdin is absolutely safe—can’t explode; is odor- 

ess, noiseless and kel Tested and approved in 
$3 leading universities and colleges, our government and 
Fire Underwriters. Guaranteed. ‘Will save its low first 
costin a few months use in oil saved to say nothing of the 
comfort and convenience of a beautifully lighted home. 


Don’t dwellin darkness. Write at once for details of our 10 
day trial offer whereby without a penny down and with 
not the slightest obligation to keep it, you may have an 
Aladdin yd in your own home to test and make it 
prove itself to you. We’ll then not only tell you how to 
redeem the $1.25'coupon and get an Aladdin at wholesale 
but tell you how you can withlittle effort get yours free. 


rat ACT QUICK! 


or ELEC- 
TRICITY 
YOURS FREE 
Be the first person in 
your locality to write 
us and learnhow you 
can get yours free. 


, EASILY—QUICKLY 

Millions need this 
new light — they’re 
waiting for it. Our 
distributors making 
big money every day— 
everywhere. You can do 
the same. i 


























7,000,000 
a D ‘eirisry til open but bie 
— fast. Get agency particulars. « 
MANTLE LAMP COMPANY 
405 ALADDIN BLDG. 






609 W. Lake St., CHICAGO 


$4 25 Fill Out and Mail Coupon $4 25 
== Above at once, it’s worth 


Dont neglect a Cold 


Just Rub 
Away Danger 











starts with a cold. 
Ward off your colds 
with Musterole (it 
May prevent pneu- 
monia). Don’t take 
chances. At the first 
warning sign, rub #223 
Musterole on the as 
chest and throat. It «<i! Z 
tingles, penetrates and draws out soreness. 
Musterole, is a counter-irritant that helps 
to break up acold. For prompt relief from 
chest cold, croup and bronchitis, tonsili: 
tis, neuralgia, rheumatism and headache, 
Pains in joints and chilblains rub on 
Musterole. Keep a jar handy. 

To Mothers: Musterole is also made in 

milder form for babies and small chil- 

dren. Ask for Children’s Musterole. 
Jara & Tubes 
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URGENT ENGAGEMENT 
“What is wind, Karl?” 
“Wind, teacher, is air in a hurry.” 


WHAT IS “AIRPLANE POISON” ? 
“Have you ever ridden in an airplane?” 
- “No; I’m scared of airplane poison.”’ 
“What’s that?” 
“One drop and you’re dead.” 
—The American Boy. 


MISTER GRANDMA 
Wife—“‘Now that I have had my hair bob- 
bed, I don’t think I look so much like an 
old lady.” 
Husband—“No. 
gentleman.” 


Now you look like an old 


PARTIAL 


The doctor had two pretty children. One 
day a woman passing two small boys heard 
one say to the other: “Those pretty girls 
over there are the doctor’s children.” 

“Yes, I know,” said the other. “He keeps 
the best for himself.’”’ 


MODEL FOR HUSBAND 


The harassed-looking man was being shown 
over some works. 

“That machine,” said his guide, ‘‘does the 
work of thirty men.” 

The man smiled glumly. 

“At last,” he said, “I haye seen what my 
wife should have married.” 


RULES FOR DRIVERS 


An arm protruding from the car 
means that the driver is:— 
1. Knocking the ashes from cigarette. 
2. Going to turn to the left. 
3. Telling small boy to cease 
he won’t buy any red pop. 
Going to turn to the right. 
. Pointing out a scenic spot. 
. Going to back up. 
. Feeling for rain. 
. Telling the wife, ““H——, yes, the kitchen 
door is locked.” 
. Saluting a passing motorist. 
10. Going to stop. 


ahead 


and desist; 


PNAWS 


oO 


MOTHER’S GENTLE HAND 


The little boy in this story from ‘Touche 
a Tout’? was evidently a firm believer in the 
old adage, “Of two evils choose the less.” 
Turning a corner at full speed he collided 
with the minister. 

“Where are you 
man?” asked the 
regained his breath. 

“Home!”’ panted the boy. 
spank me.” 

“What!” gasped the astonished minister. 
‘Are you eager to have your mother spank 
you that you run home so fast?” 


little 
had 


running to, my 
minister, when he 


“Ma’s going to 
e 


“No,” shouted the boy over his shoulder, 
as he resumed his homeward flight, “but if 
I don’t get there before pa, he’ll do it.”— 


Pittsburgh Christian Advocate. 


| HAMBONE’S MEDITATIONS | 


| By J. P. ALLEY—Covvright, 1927, by | 





Bell Syndicate, Inc. | 








| 15e JES’ TELLIN’ OLE OMAN } 
—DEY$ loo MENNY US 

FoLKS Roun’ HEAH WHUTS 
IN HIGH SCIETY ON Low 
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ANOTHER REMARK BY HAMBONE 


Dey’s talkin’ bout puttin’ up a new 


| chu’ch-house; uh-huh! “hot air” stahts a 


| heap o’ things whut it take col’ cash«to 
| finish I}; ht fas ; 





PAN-A:CE-A 


puts hens 
* a @ 
in laying trim 
Pat your hen in laying trim 


—then you have a laying hen 


You WANT music in your poultry 
yard—song, scratch, cackle. 

You want an industrious hen— 
a hen that will get off her roost 
winter mornings, ready to scratch 
for her breakfast. 

A fat, lazy hen may be all right 
for pot-pie, but for egg-laying— 
never! 

Add Dr. Hess Poultry Pan-a-ce-2 
to the ration daily, and see the 
change come over your flock. 

fi the combs and wattles turn 
red. 

See them begin to cheer up and 
hop around. See the claws begin 
to dig in. 

That’s when you get eggs. 


Costs Little to Use Pan-a-ce-a 


The price of just one egg pays 
for all the Pan-a-ce-a a hen will «—“Sja)o— 
eat in six months. Se 

There’s a right-size package for M4 Oona q! 


every flock. Pees: 
the 12-Ib. pkg. Soe 


the 
the 
the 


5-lb. pkg. \ y Healthy § 
25-lb. pail MS Ene 
100-lb. drum 

For 25 hens there is a smaller package 


REMEMBER—When you buy any Dr. Hess product, our 
responsibility does not end until you are satisfied that 


your investment is a profitable one. Otherwise, return the 
empty container to your dealer and get your money back. 


DR. HESS & CLARK, Inc., Ashland, Ohio 











Efficiency and Economy in the livestock rations 
mean dollars and cents for farmers and feeders 
“Success in feeding means knowing the needs of the different classes 


of livestock and also the values of the various farm-grown grains such as 


corn, oats, barley, hays and how to get the most from these feeds by 
combining with the protein feeds such as Cottonseed Meal.” 


The Educational Service of the Cottonseed Products Association 

has prepared a bulletin that is a handbook on feeding. This 

bulletin will be of interest and value to every farmer. 
It will be furnished free---just fill out the coupon below. 


Get quotations on Cottonseed Meal 
from your nearest dealer 









"Free This valuable and authentic bulletin containing practical 
feeding information with many splendid rations worked out 


Cottonseed Products Ass’n. 


cetneege Office, Dept. P-5 
809 Palmetto Building, 
Columbia, 8. C. 


Please send me the bulletin illustrated 


Name 





Address 
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CASH WITH ORDER 
Mail copy two weeks before date of publication. 





South Carolina, and 


essiv 
this FARMERS’ EXCHANGE department. 
have no reduced rates. 


This is the CAROLINAS-VIRGINIA mr gg ered of The Progressive Farmer and Farm Woman, 
Virginia, but it will pay many advertisers to use other 
e Farmer also. The following table shows rates per word for advertising in 

Each inicial, number or 
An advertisement for four weeks will cost four times what one week would cost. 


cov- 


amount counts as a word. We 





Edition— 
Carolinas-Virginia. 
Mississippi Valley. . 
— -Alabama.. 


State plainly 
what editions you 
wish to use. 








an tour editions. 





arm aa Covered— 
120,000 , 


Farmers’ Exchange— 
8 cents per word 
8 cents per word 

° 6 cents per word 

Texas and 8. Okla..... 6 cents per word 

Whole South 27 cents per word 


C., 8. C 
Ga., Ala., and F 








Address Advertising Department, The 








Progressive Farmer, Raleigh, N. C. 








FARMS FOR SALE OR RENT 


NORTH CAROLINA 


For Sale or Rent.—Tobacco farm, by owner. 
Corinth, N. C. 


Have splendid tobacco, cotton and corn farms to let 
on shares; good houses and conveniences. Fair dealings, 
good treatment. A. G. Bobbitt, Littleton, N. C. 


Ideal dairy farm, 35 acres, highly improved; 3% 
miles Hickory, 14,000 population; 1 mile cotton mill, 
village; high school adjoining property. Good build- 
ings, water in house, dairy and barn. Telephone. 18 
cows, supplies and equipment; good route. J. R. Wal- 
lace, Hickory, N. C. 


For rent, sale or trade for farm. One eleven and 
one three room houses. All modern conveniences; in 
the heart of the town of Black Mountain; size of lot 
150x280 feet, a cerner lot. Large garden and poultry 
yard. Fine fruit trees, cherries and apples. Good 
terms. A_ bargain. Write P. O. Box 454, Black 
Mountain, N. C. 








K., 














SOUTH CAROLINA 


Wanted.—Tenants, large er small, 
in South Carolina. E. L. Propst, 


VIRGINIA 


For sale or lease, direct from owner. Bright tobacco 
and cotton farms. Will lease with option to buy. ong 
terms, prices reasonable. Good roads, schools, T. E. 
Chambers, Blackstone, Va. 


Fine tobacco, grain, timber land; 
schools; at a sacrifice; long terms; will take horses, 
mules, automobile, machinery part payment. A. 
Atkins, South Boston, Va. 





for good farm land 
Charlotte, N. C. 











good road, churches, 


CABBAGE—COLLARD—ONION 


Frost - proof Cabbage and Onion plants, all varieties, 
quick shipments. Postpaid: 500 for  # f 
$1.75. By express, any quantity, $1 per 1,000. 
guaranteed. P. D. Fulwood, Tifton, 


000 for 
Plants 


3a. 


NURSERY STOCK 


The Progressive Parmer: 


BABY CHICKS 





Select budded Pecan Trees in Stuart, Success, 
Schley, Nelson and Moneymaker. Write for folder. 
Prices  - aeecgeae Harlan Farms Nursery, Inc., Lock- 
hart, a. 


Truslow’s Purebred Baby 
and Reds. Established 46 years. 
and get special price. 
Chestertown, Md. 


Chicks.—Leghorns, 





Hedge Plants—Amoor River Privet; evergreen, bushy. 
One year $2; two years (sizes $3 to $10), $4 per 100, 
delivered. Guaranteed to live. Evergreen Nurseries, 
Conway, 8. C. 


Chicks.—Barred Rocks, Rhode Island 
and Buff Orpingtons, White and 
Mention breed. Catalogue. 
Waynesboro, Va. 


Reds, 





Bunch Grapes. — Adapted to the South. Carmen, Ar- 
malaga and Ellen Seott. Write for illustrated circular. 
Also Satsumas and Pineapple Pears. Hills Fruit Farm, 
Panama City, Fla. 


Plant Papershell Pecan trees this fall. Sure, safe, 
permanent ,profitable investment. Write for our free 
catalog. Largest growers in the world. Bass Pecan 
Company, Lumberton, Miss. 


Fruit Trees, Flowering Shrubs, Strawberry Plants, 
Berry Plants, Roses, Evergreens, etc. All reasonably 
priced. Plant. now. Send for illustrated catalogue. 
Lindley Nurseries, Pomona, N. C. 


Peach Trees, $5 per 100 up. Apple Trees, $7.50 
per 100 and up. In large or small lots direct to 
planters by freight, parcel post, express. Plums, 
pears, cherries, grapes, nuts, berries, pecans, vines; 
ornamental trees, vines and shrubs. Free catalog in 
colors. Tennessee Nursery Co., Box 108, Cleveland, 
Tenn. 














Millions frostproof Cabbage plants ready now. Wake- 
fields, Flat Dutch: 500, 70c; 1,000, $1; over 5,000 at 
75c. First class plants, full count, prompt — 
guaranteed. American: Plant Co., ‘Alma, Ga 


Frostproof Early Jersey, Charleston and penne 
Cabbage, Bermuda Onion plants: 200, 50c; 500, $1; 
1,000, $1.50; postpaid. 10,000, $10, — charges 
collect. Write E. Morris & Son, Maxton, N. 


Two million ~ frostproof Cabbage plants, Wakefield 
not go to seed; true to name; 


and Flat Dutch; will 

300, 75c; 500, $i; 1,000, $1.50; postpaid. 10,000, $10; 

collect. Ideal Plant Company, Franklin, Va. 
Collard and 


Leading varieties frost- ‘ea Cabbage, 

Onions, postpaid: $1.75; collect: 1,000, 
$1; 5,000, $4.50. Plenty’ of’ "pleas and prompt ship- 
ments. Thomasville Plant Co., Thomasville, Ga. 














READY FOR IMMEDIATE SHIPMENT 


Crystal Wax, White and Yellow Bermuda 
Onion plants: 500, 85c, postpaid; 1,000, $1.25, 
postpaid. 6,000 Yellows, $4.65 f.o.b. Natalia, 
Texas. Wax (White): 6,000 plants, $5.20 
f.o.b. Natalia, Texas. Quality and service 
unexcelled and plants guaranteed to please 
you or money returned. Lytle Plant 
Farms, Natalia, Texas. 


Frost-proof Cabbage 





and Bermuda Onion plants. 
Eight varieties. Express or parcel post, collect: $1 
th 





a PLANTS 


CABBAGE—COLLARD—ONION 


500 mixed Cabbage, postpaid, 75c. Walter Parks, 
Darien, Ga. 











Cabbage 
Pisgah, 


500 extra large abGage, postpaid, 
Farms, Darien, Ga 


Frostproof plants ready, a 50, 1,000; postpaid. G. W. 
Murray, Claremont, N. 


wie: $1, 1,000, expressed. Plant Farm, 





$1. Darien Plant 





~ Frostproof Cabbage er 
W. F. Murray, Catawba, N. 


Fine Jersey Wakefield Catage plants: $1.25, 
Eureka Farm, Claremont, N. 


Frostproof | plants ar a pe postpaid. 
lina Plant Farm, Claremont, N. 


Cabbage plants postpaid: 100, 
70c. Sam Trogdon, Seagrove, N. 
Best Early Jersey plants: 500, 
postpaid. R. I. Love, Newton, N. 
Varieties nice Cabbage plants: $1.15, 
Rev. Elisha Bradshaw, Walters, Va. 


1000, "$1.50, postpaid. 





, 1,000. 





Caro- 





Bez 300, 50c; 500, 
C. 





80c; 1,000, $1.50; 
Cc. 





1,000; prepaid. 


d; 5,000, $4.25; 10,000, $7.50. hipment same 
day order received. Guarantee Plant Co., Ty Ty, Ga. 


~ Karly Jersey, Charleston Wakefield, Flat Dutch Cab- 
bage plants: 200, 50c; 300, 70c; 500, $1; 1,000, $1.50; 
postpaid. $1 per thousand, charges collect. Satisfac- 
tion guaranteed. East Virginia Plant Farm, Franklin, 
Virginia 


Fine Cabbage plants, postpaid; full count, safe de- 
livery guaranteed; extra plants with every order in 
December. 250, 50 cents; 500, 75 cents; 1,000 extra 
large plants expressed, $1; 5,000 for $4. R. O. Parks 
Darien, Ga. 








25 million frostproof C ¥ plants. 
ber prices: 75c, 1,000; 10,000, $7; 100, Ber- 
muda Onions: $1 Geena: 6,000, $5. Full count. 
good delivery guaranteed. Wholesale Plant Company, 
Waycross, Ga. 


Special Decem- 
000, $65. 





Millions hardy frostproof Cabbage plants; Early Jer- 
sey, Charleston Wakeflelds, Prizetaker Onion plants. 
500, 75c; 1,000, $1.25; 5,000, $6;. 10,000, $10; pre- 
paid. Orders assorted. Satisfaction and good order 
delivery guaranteed. Reliable Plant Farms, Franklin, 
Virginia. 





FLOWERS 





Flowering shrubs that bloom in succession from spring 
to fall, for your lawn. Plant them now and beautify 
home grounds. One each of Spirea Arguta, 50c; Spirea 
VanHouttei, 60c; Rosa Rugosa, 75c; Dentza Pride of 
Rochester, 75c; Butterfly Bush, 75c; Hibiscus (red), 
75e; Hydrangea, 75¢e. This entire collection for $4. 
Free catalog. Reliable salesmen wanted. Howard- 
Hickory Nursery, Hickory, N. C. 


SEEDS 


COTTON 


A. Peddy & Sons, growers of Half and Half 
Henderson, Tenn. 
Coker’s Deltatype long 
staple; pure and sound. 
Cc. 











John 
cotton, 





staple cotton seed; 
Write W. C. 


1% inch 
White, Chester, 





~ World’s record cotton, thirty bales on ten acres. 
Write for circular and free bushel offer. Piedmont 
Farms, Danielsville, Ga. 


~ Heavy Fruiter, 3 bales an acre, 
bolls weigh pound, 45 per cent lint, 
Write for — prices. Vandiver 
Lavonia, Ga 





earliest cotton, 40 
wonderful cotton. 
Seed Company, 





Recleaned Deltatype strain 
staple; $1.50 per bushel. 
freight paid. Nitrophoska 
ex vessel. Excelsior Seed 


Manley’s Heavy Fruiter, the original short jointed 
cotton. Sure-Crop, the new early cotton. Both 40% 
lint, 40 bolls to pound, staple 1%, over 3 bales to 
acre. Get proofs, and special seed prices. E. 8. Man- 
ley, Carnesville, Ga. 


Piedmont Pedigreed Cleveland Big Boll has world’s 
record (30 bales on 10 acres); brings 2c to 3c more; 
adapted to all localities. Write for descriptive liter- 
ature, giving reduced price of seed. Piedmont Pedi- 
greed Seed Farm, J. O. M. Smith, Manager, Com- 
merce, Ga. 


5 cotton seed; 1% inch 
Sulphate ammonia, $55, 
(30-18-15), $85 per ton, 
Farms, Cheraw, 8S. C. 








Baby Chicks.—12,000 blood tested 


30x 36, 


for high egg production supply eggs for this hatchery, 


All leading varieties. 


Catalog free. 
Hatchery, Box K-331, 


Harrisonburg, Va. 





Master Bred chicks, hatching eggs. 
largest poultry breeding organization. 
breed for capacity 200 eggs and up yearly. 
eties. Pre-war prices. Live delivery. 


Missouri Poultry Farms, Box 6, Columbia, 


Cc peek 


Mo 


Rocks, 
State number needed 
Truslow Poultry Farm, 


White 
Brown Leghorns, 
Lithia Springs Hatchery, 


breeders selected ted 


Massanutten Farms 


From world’s 
Accredited. 


We 
14 vari- 
free. 





“Ideal Chicks’’ 


are quality chicks from state certi- 


fied breeders for three consecutive years shipped under 


state label. Tanered blood Leghorns, 
and Rhode Island Reds that will please. 
request. 
Virginia. 


Barred 
Catalogue on 
Ideal Hatchery & Poultry Farm, Waynesboro, 


Rocks 





ss hiantciaiaas << BLOOD TESTED ROCKS, 


REDS, LEGHORNS 
From breeders culled for color, 


egg pro- 


duction and blood tested three years for 
bacillary white diarrhea by the Division 
of Markets of the State Department of Ag- 


riculture. Catalog and price list free. 


Or- 


der early so we can supply your wants. 


Harrisonburg Hatchery, Inc., 200 
son Street, Harrisonburg, Va. 


Patter- 





Chicks.—Healthiest, best quality ever offered. 


tomers everywhere 
Rocks, Orpingtons, heavy mixed, $14 
prepaid. Delivery guaranteed. 
Matured stock, all ages, 
Capital Poultry Farms, Columbia, 


report wonderful 


all breeds. 
8. C. 


results. 

per hundred; 
weekly, 
Circulars free, 


Thousands 





I’s the blood that counts. Trail’s End 


poultry breeder. These fine chicks sell 
than just ordinary chicks. Rocks, 
Wyandotte chicks also. Write for prices. 
Poultry Farm, Gordonsville. Va. 


Reds and 


high 


Cus- 
Reds, 


egg 
strain, world famous White Leghorns, backed by 307- 
egg blood and years of faithful breeding, by the master 


White 
Trail’s End 





MEADOW BROOK POULTRY FARM 
State 
Culled 
Quality chicks from our own flocks. 


ELECTRICALLY HATCHED 
LEGHORNS, ROCKS AND REDS 


Blood 
Tested 


Route 3, 
Waynesboro, Va. 


Catalog 





Perfection Baby Chicks.—We are now booking orders x 
All birds blood- = 


for January, February and thereafter. 


tested and culled by State Department of Agriculture, 


Certified to be free of bacillary white diarrhea. 


live 


Rhode Island Reds 
Hatchery, 


and White Leghorns. 
Incorporated, Box 285, 


0c. 


100% 
delivery and every chick perfect our guarantee. | 
Write for free catalogue and prices on Barred Ri 


Thompson 
Va. 


Harrisonburg, 





Buchanan’s Half and Half Cotton Seed.—Grown in 
Tennessee along northern edge Cotton Belt, matures 
ten to fifteen days earlier than cotton seed grown south. 
Produces more dollars to acre than any cotton grown. 
100 pounds $5; 500 pounds $22.50; 1,000 pounds $42; 
ton $75. Our twenty years reputation back of these 
seed. Suchanan’s, Memphis, Tenn. 


Our stocks of pedigreed cotton seed for this season 
are limited. We want to urge everyone who wish to 
use our pedigreed seed to place their orders at once. 
It is our custom to allow~a discount of five per cent 
from list on all orders shipped out and paid for prior 
to December 31st. rite for our special fall a 
list and place your order with us at once so as 
avoid disappointment later. Wannamaker- Cleveland 
Seed Farms, St. Matthews, 8S. 








60 large Gladiolus $1.25; none alike. Dahlias. 
alog. Gladahlia Farms, ‘Chicopee Falls, Mass. 


~ KUDZU 


Cat- 





LESPEDEZA 


New crop, recleaned Lespedeza seed 
B. A. Price, Ethel, La. 





for sale. Write 





Large frostproof Cabbage plants: 500, $1; 1,000, $1.50; 
postpaid. Leroy Hall, Hillsboro, N. Cc. 


~ Early Jersey Cabbage plants: 500, 75c; 1, 000, $1.50; 
postpaid. Setzer Plant Farm, Claremont, N. 

C.o.d, Cabbage, Collard and Onions: 500, 60¢; 
$1. £E. . Lumpkin, Thomasville, Ga 

Early s, $1.25 per thousand de- 
livered. Parkton, N. C. 

Send no money, ¢.o.d. Cabbage and Onion plants: 
500, 65c; 1,600, $1. Standard Plant Co., Tifton, Ga. 

Early Jersey Wakefield Cabbage plants: 500, $1.25; 
1,000, $2; prepaid. J. B. Hornback, Marshville, N. ©. 





1,000, 





Jersey Cabbage plants, 
E. K. Campbell, 








Buy your Kudzu plant 
satisfied. Prices right. 
Georgia. 


from an old grower and be 
ander M. Kennedy, Collins, 





STRAWBERRY 


Missionary Strawberry plants: 1,000, $3; cash with 


order. Enoch McLamb, Clinton, N. C. 


2,000,000 improved Missionary Strawberry plants, 
ready for shipment; $2 thousand f.o.b. Teacheys, cash 
with order. Kenan & Cottle, Teacheys, N. C. 


Evergreen Nursery, Gainesville, Ga.—Bermuda 
ions: $1.50, 1,000. Klondyke Strawberry plants: 
1,000; Lady Thompson: 100, $1; $4, 1,000; 








On- 
$3, 
delivered. 





0.d.—Nice frostproof Cabbage plants: $1, 1,000, 
or yo 1,000 cash. Albert Harrington, Thomasville, 


Georgia. 





Frostproof 
500, 70c; 
gah, N. C., 

Cabbage Plants.—Early Jersey Wakefield; good prcsmone 

H. 


plants: 500, $1; 1,000, $1.50. R. Shriver, New 
Bern, N. Cc. 


Cabbage tants, 
1,000, 


extra large: 300, 50c; 
$1.40; postpaid. Causey Parks, Pis- 








“Good plants, prompt | ‘shipment. 
Collards $1; Bermuda Onions $1. 
Quitman, Ga. 


Cabbage: $1, 1,000; 
S.-W. WW. Williams, 





Frostproof Cabbage Plants.—Special, 75c thousand; 
10,000, $6. Prompt shipments. Farmers Supply Com- 
pany, Franklin, . 


Frost-proof Cabbage and Onion plants, 
ments. Ali varieties: 500, 65c; , $ 
Plant © Tift Ga. 


Millions nice frostproof Cabbage and Onion plants. 
1,000, $1; 5,000, -50. Prompt shipment. Clark 
Plant Co., Thomasville, a, 


carly y= 4 Wakefield plants now ready. 
500, $1; 1,000, $1.25; 10,000, $ 


al Plant Co., Box 18, Bayboro, N. 


Millions Early Jersey Wakefield scape ‘plants now now 
ready to set. 500, $1; 1,000. $1.50; 5,000, $5; post- 
paid. Marks Plant Farm, Buies Creek, N. C. 


Strong frostproof plants, Succession, Flat Dutch, Jer- 
sey and Charleston Wakefield: $1.25; 5. 
By express prepaid. A. B. 





quick ship- 
1, Farmers 


0., on, 








Postpaid: 
plants. Coast- 





egg, Moncure, N. C. 
FIELD GROWN PLANTS 

Jersey and Charleston Wakefield, peg 

sion and Flat Dutch: 1,000, $1.25; 5,000, 

by express qrepend. Deep River Plane 

Farm, Route 5, Sanford, N. C. 


C.0.d. frost-proof Cabbage, 
506, 60c; 1,000, $1; 5,000, 
excuses.” Interstate Plant Co., 
Hattiesburg, Miss 


Cabbage sloata; 75c, 1,000; Collards 75c; Bermuda 
Onions $1. Hundred acres large open field grown, well 
rooted, frostproof, leading varieties. Quick t 








Collard, and Onions. 
“Satisfaction, not 
Thomasville, Ga., a 





Strawberry Plants.—Klondyke, Thompson, Aroma: $3 
per thousand, express collect. Get our prices on Pre- 
mier, Early Dr. Burrell and Everbearing. W. L. Scog- 
gins, Harrison, Tenn. 


~ “Greensboro Favorite’ Strawberry. _—Hardiest, drouth- 
resisting, large, best color, flavor; most desirable from 
every point. For twenty days a $2 per 100. Greens- 
boro Nurseries, Greensboro, N. C. 


Strawberry Plants.—None better, few as good. 
Tr 





Im- 


New crop choice Lespedeza seed; Stock Peas. D. C. 
iss. 


Mitchell, Calhoun City, 
PEANUTS 


Peanuts for Seed or Roasting.—North Carolina Run- 
ner variety, farmers stock, 96-peund bag, $4.30; 48- 
pound bag $2.15. Small White Spanish, 96-pound bag 
$5.30; 48-pound bag $2.65; cash with order. ff 
Mercantile Co. (Inc. $50,000), Enterprise, Ala. 


PEAS 


New crop mixed Peas, $1.75; delivered 10 bushel lots. 
B. & Olin J. Salley, Salley, 
Sound, slightly mixed Irons, Brabhams, 


Clays, Whippoorwills, $1.40 bushel. 
Gifford, S. C. 


Mixed $1.45; Whippoorwilis, Eras, $1.60; 
Blacks, Reds, Brabhams, Irons, $1.70. Velvets see: 
Mammoths $1. 70; Laredos $2. 90; Biloxi $2.70. N. 
Etheridge, Jackson, Ga. 














H. 





Unknowns, 
Edw. H. Hanna, 





Clays, 


CORNISH 





Dark Cornish.—Young stock; ementiqnelly fine year- 


ling cocks. C. O. Brown, Columbia, 8. 





JERSEY BLACK GIANTS 





= Moe Giants.—March_ pullets $2; 
Punch, Newton, N. C. 


cockerel 


$2.50, 





— Black Giant cockerels, $3.50. 
Buff and White Orpingtons, Single aes 
Walnut Grove Farm, Cabarrus, N. 





LANGSHANS 





Black Langshans. R. Freshwater, 


LEGHORNS 





Silver came “aa 
Reds, $2.50, 4 


we | 


Haw River, 





Buff Leghorns.—April pullets $3: 
Lillie Punch, Rt. Newton, N. 


cockerel 





March hatched pullets and pone 
Brown Leghorn Farm, Blackstone, V Va. 


Ferris White Leghorn cockerels, t! 
lars. Jno. Reynolds, Blairs, 


Brandon's 


iad to four dol- 





500 Ferris strain White Leghorn pula 
Juniata Poultry Farm, Richfield, Penna 


$1.50 each, 





For Sale—A few extra nice pure Beall-Tancred ~ 


cockerels. 


Stock direct from Beall; 
W. Cc. 


B. Phifer, Peachland, N. 


‘Single Comb White Leghorn pullets, 


range reared from high egg producing stock. 


reasonable. Also choice, select, 


erels. Write your wants. 
N. C. 


~ May hatched, 


early hatched cote 
Carl Gilliland, oer City, a 








MINORCAS 





8. C. 
Sam Hinshaw, Randleman, N. 


Black Minorca cocherete, $2 and $3.50 y each, 





POTATOES 


Rico 
Ga. 





For Sale.—Porto 
Jack Burch, Chester, 


Sweet Potatoes, carlots. 


PLYMOUTH ROCKS 





Partridge Rocks.—Prize winning ; — 
ere] $3. Clinton Punch, Newton, N. 


$2; 








proved Klondyke, Aroma, one, Lady 
Missionary: 1,000, $2.50; 5,000, $11.25; 10,000 up, 
$2 per 1,000. W. H. Nichols, Bald Knob, Ark. 


NURSERY STOCK 


Budded Schley Pecan trees at reasonable prices. 
Leander M. Kennedy, Collins, Ga. 


Boxwood trees, 8 feet tall, at $15 and up. 
to Mrs. John S. Powell, Wellville, Va. 


Plant only certified Pecan Trees. Write for descrip- 
tion and prices. W. N. Roper, Raleigh. 


“Fruit. and Ornamental Trees.—Salesmen wanted. 
Concord, Ga. 


Concord Nursery, Dept. 
Pecan Trees.—Stuart, Schley; sale or ae for 
Simon, Albany, 








Apply 








peas, _ corn. Sol. 


Better Trees.—Papershell Pecans, Gases Pears, 
Satsumas, Blueberries, Grapes. Florala Nurseries, 
Florala, Ala. 


Ornamentals, Pecan, Blueberry, Orange, general nur- 
sery stock. need w. Cox Nursery Co., 
Gulfport, Miss. 


Fruit Trees, 
ries, Grapes. 
Cleveland, Tenn. 


Pecans, Satsumas, 
ples, Grapes, Figs, Evergreens, 
series, Lucedale, Miss. 


Fruit Trees.—Pecan trees, ornamentals. 
Best varieties. Prices right. 
cord Nursery, Dept. 25, Cofcord, Ga. 

Evergreens, Shrubs, Fruits, Pecans, etc. 
quality. Minimum prices direct to planter. 
ready. Crowell’s Plant Farm, Concord, N 








Peaches, Apples, 
Catalogue free. 


Pears, Plums, Cher- 
Hysinger Nurseries, 





Pineapple Peaches, Ap- 


ears, 
. McKay Nur- 





Large stock. 
Saleamen wanted. Con- 





Superior 
Catalogs 





Quitman Plant Co., Quitman. Ga. 


Millions frostproof Cabbage plants, 
mailed postpaid: 250, 500, 75e; 
pressed: 10,000, $7.50; 5, 000, $4. 50. 
anteed. Walter Parks, Darien, Ga. 


Tifton’s Reliable Frost-proof Cabbage and 
Plants.—Early Jersey and Charleston Wakefield, 
hagen Market, Flat Dutch and Suceession. White and 
Yellow Bermuda Onion plants. Postpaid: 300, 75c; 
500, $1; 1,000, $1.75. Collect, $1 thousand. We guar- 
antee prompt pment of size to please you. ‘Tifton 
Petato Co., Inc., Ga. 


‘leading varieties ; 
1,000, $1.50; ex- 
Satisfaction guar- 





Onion 
Copen- 


Pecans, Pears, Plums, Peaches, ‘Japan Persimmons, 
Ornamentals. All well grown. Prices right. Ask for 
information and prices. J. B. Wight, Cairo, Ga. 


Apple and Peach trees, 5c and up; Grapevines 3c; 
best varieties. Catalog free of Fruits, Berries and 
enemas. Benton County Nursery, Box 205, Rogers, 

rk. 








December is a good time to plant Pecan trees. 
Stuart, Schley. Moneymaker, Pabst, and Moore vari- 
eties. Trees fine, healthy, state inspected. For sale 
by Randolph County Nursery. Folder and priees on 
request. ~ Oy. Hammock, Ga. 


TOBACCO 


White Stem Orinoco, Cash, Warne. 
paper bags. Pure, recleaned, treated, 
cents ounce. H. P. Webb, Stem, N., C 


Tobacco Seed.—Get your tobacco . seed from the 
farmer seed grower of twenty years experience. I can 
furnish the best quality tobacco seed of any of the 
popular varieties, true to type and thoroughly cleaned. 
Also treated seed. Write for catalogue and price list. 
tae ~ Farm, W. W. Green, Proprietor, Bowling 
ireen, a. 





Grown under 
tested. Fifty 








MISCELLANEOUS SEED 


For Sale.—Velvet Beans, Cowpeas, Soybeans. We 
have all varieties. List your wants with us. Murphy 
& Palmer, Sandersville, Ga. 





Tt 
pullets $2. 


Troy Howell, 


Boonford, N. 


Thompson strain Barred Rock 
five dolars. Jno. T. Reynolds, 


cockerels, 
Blairs, Va. 


_—l 
*s dark Barred Rock coekegel #25 50 to $55 


an 
“three to” 





White Rock cockerels. pallets: 
trem blood tested stock ; $3, 





— 
February hatched, | 
S. O. Smith Bowdens, 


—_om Carolina Fair, Asheville: first cockerel, a, fim a 


pullet, first and second dark pullets; 
South Carolina State Fair, Columbia: 


Adams, Charlotte, N 


Judge 
first and se 
cockerels, first and second pullets; Judge Hale. 
ing grand breeding Barred Rocks, dark or light. 





RHODE ISLAND REDS 


0 


% 


——— 





Single Comb Rhode Island Red cockerels, e&¢s, rot 
T. W. Nations, Elberton, “fs 


chicks; highest quality. 





Alfalfa seed, $7 per bushel; Sweet Clover $4.50; both 
test 95% pure; return seed if not satisfactory. George 
Bowman, Concordia, Kansas. 

All varieties Field- Peas and Velvet Beans. Satis- 
faction guaranteed. Write for prices. Buy direct. 
United Farmers Seed Co., Brunson, 8. C. 


POULTRY AND EGGS 


BABY CHICKS 

If you want baby chicks or custom hatching, write 
Smith Pleasants Hatchery, P. O. Box 120, Cary, N. C. 

Carolina Chicks.—Leghorns, Rocks, Reds and Wy- 
andottes for early broilers, Asheville Hatchery, Box 
H, Asheville, N. C. 

Mathis Quality Chicks. 
breeds. $8.80 hundred up. 
Farms, Box 116, Parsons, Kansa 


THOUSANDS OF CE BUYERS SAY 
SHINN CHICKS ARE BETTER |. 
Write for our free catalog and instructive 
poultry book, and low prices. 
"AYNE N. SHINN k 
Box 193, Greentop, Missouri 


Rock and Red chicks for early broilers as cheap as 
good chicks can be, after December the fifteenth. 
Tip Top Poultry Farm, . Harrisonburg, Va. 























Leading 
Mathis 


- Heavy layers. 
<eteing free. 








100 Single Comb Rhode Island Red pullets just 3 


ginning to lay, $1.90 each. Roadside Farm, 


Won all cups and special “prizes offered d in the B 
Island Red class in the Western North Carolina 


Cockerels $2.50 up. 
(Not a hatchery; just produce our own breeds. 
Poultry Farm, Asheville, N. 





Book orders early for baby © 


Seag 


baby” 


7 


——— 


) Allp 


Fait. 
hicks. © 


Our Reds have been awarded record of performances 


certificate of excellence; 

Winning at National Red 
and blue ribbons combined. 
dark developed pullets $2.25: cockerels $4: 
Aero Hill Farm, Woodruff, 8. C. 


WYANDOTTES 


White Wyandotte cockerels, 
prices reasonable; satisfaction guaranteed. 
Shepherd, Rt. 4, Burlington, N. C. 


layed 102 
and big state 








champion: prize wi 


consecutive 
sho te 
To make room, 


John 





PEA FOWL 


Peafowls Wanted.—State price. Zora 
with, Va. 


Zora Wagst 


ft, 





TURKEYS 





Big Bourbon turkeys. Fairview Farm, Ramseur. N. 





Large Mammoth Bronze turkeys. 
leaf, N 


©. J. Click, W 





Bourbon Red turkeys; hens $5; toms $7. 
Farms, Barber, N. C. 


Knoll 


1) 


oa soe 
—— 


$ 


Offer- 
L. Ae 


2 


nner; 


Ss 


$2.50. a 


ie 


a 


$2.50 to $5 each, 4 





nS 
os 


& teed your 
back. 


a 


"$f. Address Mrs. G. T. 


gome ol 


“Poultry 


@ $500 pen of Tancreds, $5, 
Louisa. 


"Bank, Richmond. Va. 


ecember 10, 1927 


armers Exchange 


(8 Cents a Word, Cash With Order) 

Each Initial, Number or Amount Counts As a Word 
Always Address THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 
RALEIGH, N. C. 
ean eee 

TURKEYS 


Largest Goldbank Bronze turkeys in the South. Mrs. 
Cc. 


iT. T. Ramseur, Pineola, N. 
“Bourbon Red “Hens $6; 
r, Demopolis, 
large, vigorous, 
Mabry, Stanfield, 
“Bronze turkeys with size, color and best of breed- 
ing. ‘Sunnyside, Jonesville, Va. 
“One hundred Narragansett turkeys, 
Funkhouser, Mt. Jackson, 
“$0 beautiful pure Mammoth Bronze turkeys. 
$8; hens $6.50. Earl Calohan, Rustburg, Va. 
Purebred Narragansett turkey toms, nine 
Notice last ad. Hooks McMillan, Watha, N. 
——_— 
Mammoth Bronze purebred turkeys. Toms $10; 
cLees, Townville, Ss. C. 
turkeys from 
Alvas Powell, 
Goldbank 
Mrs. 


turkeys. toms $10. G. B. 
Ala. 


purebred Bronze 
i. Se 





turkeys. Lewis 








purebred. Mrs. 





Toms 





dollars. 
Cc. 





hens 


“Mammoth Bro 
tom. ‘Toms $10; 
Purebred Mammoth 
and young 
Hebron, V2. 
Goldbank 
$10; hens $7. 
Peachland, N. 
Narragansett, Mammoth Bronze, 

Toms §10: hens $8. Wa 


Bronze 
hens $7. 


Bronze. 
breeders. 


42-pound yearling 
Warsaw, N. C. 


strain; 





hand- 
Young, 





Bronze turkeys; Bird Bros. direct. Toms 
Write Mrs. E. T. Redfern, Rt. 2, 
C, 





Bourbon Red_tur- 
alnut Grove Farm, 


Cabarr us, N. 





Goldbank Giant Bronze turkeys. Heavy, vigorous 

beauties; large boned; free from disease. Satisfaction 
ranteed. Address Mrs. Harry H. Lee, Sunnyside 
key Farm, Wadesboro, N. C. 

— 


TWO OR MORE BREEDS 


ducks, geese, chickens 

Freedom, Okla. 

Purebred Anconas, Rhode Island roosters, 
Hatch Bryan, Catherine Lake, 

For Sale.—Buff Rock cockerels from laying stock, $2. 


Gingle Comb White Leghorn cockerels and pullets — 
$8, $2.50. S. W. Cave, 





Mililer’s 





Turkeys, and 


Farm, 


pe ts. 





and Duroc 





ya. 





POULTRY SUPPLIES 

Incubator.—3,000 egg Candee, 1921 

@@g turner; fine condition; good hatcher. 
fey Barlow, Sugargrove, Penna. 


___ LIVESTOCK _ 


BERKSHIRES 


James W. Graves, 





make; automatic 
$190. Wes- 











Big type. American National 
° 





Maplehurst Farm, 


Big registered reasonable. 


Vernon 


type Berkshires ; 
Va 


prices 
Hill, ‘ 





Water Everywhere 


forid’s greatest ram operated by water 
Mm spring, pond, or stream. Pumps water 
here, to overhead or pressure tank. 
upkeep expense, no attention. Guaran- 
money’s worth or your money 

. Made by manufacturers of original 
Bife Ram, established 1884. 


P Write for catalog. 


Dealers Wanted 
T. OLSEN, Sole Selling Agent 
18 Park Row, New York, N. Y. 
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AUCTION! 
550 Grade Dairy Cattle 


The greatest sale of high class grade 
@airy cattle ever presented to the pub- 
lic will be held 


Dec. 14, 1927 


Fond du Lac, Wisconsin 
This sale will be held in O. G. CLARK’S 
Modern steam heated sale pavilion which seats 
8,000 people and stables 550 head of cattle. 
The O. G. CLARK & CO., INC., Fond 
du Lac., Wis., and the LA CROSSE 
COUNTY DAIRY CATTLE CO., INC., 
West Salem, Wisconsin, 
are combining their efforts to assemble the 
icest array of grade dairy cattle ever pre- 
Sented to the American public. 
These well known companies have held three 
Successful sales this fall and plan to make this, 
their final sale of the present season, the most 
Colossal auction of strictly high class cattle 
_ ever attempted. 
Write for further particulars to 


O. G. CLARK, Megr., 
Hotel Retlaw, Fond du Lac, Wis. 


EEE (3 | 
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Our Agents 
Promise Nothing 
for 
Future Delivery 


In thousands of cases in the past farm- 
érs have been swindled by subscrip- 
tion agents of various publications who 
have made all kinds of promises as to 
The publi etc., to be sent later on. 

pure should be on guard against 

such 


i... Progressive Farmer agents are 
instructed to promise nothing what- 
ver for future delivery. 


This is a protection to our subscrib- 
ers end also to honest agents. When- 
any Progressive Farmer repre- 
fete is found promising anything 
be sent or given later, the fact 
Should be reported 


to us. 


misrepresentations. 














ore 


DUROC-JERSEYS 


PATENTS 





Finest registered Duroc pigs. Beechcroft Farm, 
Bell Buckle, Tenn 
Registered big 


gilts. Fairmont 


Durocs.—Registered and cholera immune. Choice 
bred gilts, service boars, pigs 8 to 16 weeks old. Prices 
reasonable. Church Point Farm, Lynnhaven, Va 


ESSEX 
Large, thrifty, registered Essex | pigs, 
A. Aldridge, Randleman, N. C. 
POLAND-CHINAS 


You always get the best when you buy 
hogs from Tom Edwards, Clyde, Texas. 
Poland China pigs, either sex, $15. 
greed. Ready to _Ship. David Fitzpatrick, 


«Fine 250 pound registered Poland China bred 
$50; fancy sow pigs, $12.50. McMahan Bros., 
ville, Tenn. 





servece boars, and bred 


Staunton, Va. 


bone 
Farms, 


open 











bred gilts. E. 








Poland China 





Immuned, pedi- 
Amboy, Ill 


gilts, 
Sevier- 





125 


Registered Poland China bred sows and ; 
Hypes 


gilt 
pound shoats, $20; ten weeks pigs $10. M. H. 
Louisa, Va. 
For Sale.—Registered Spotted Poland China pigs; 
descendants of grand champion boars and dams. _ Sat- 
isfaction guaranteed. *. Cridlin, Doswell, Va. 


Registered, immuned; champion herd for large litters, 
rapid maturity, easy feeders. Boars, gilts, pigs al- 
ways for sale. Satisfaction guaranteed. Valley View 
Stock Farm, Harrogate, Tenn. 

Big Type Poland China pigs, 12 
each. Registered, vaccinated free. Litter of 13 sired 
y world’s grand champion New Hope; dam by Mas- 
terpiece; $20 each. Also purebred gilts and feeder pigs 
for sale. Joseph Page, _ Marietta, N. C, 


GUERNSEYS 


bull calf. James W. Graves, Goochland, 








weeks old, $12.50 








Registered 
Vv irginia. 


HOLSTEINS 
Knapp Farm, Nashville, Tenn. 
Gooch- 





Registered Holsteins. 


~ Register ed yearling 
land, Va. 


Registered Holstein bull calf, best 
breed. Dam _ gave 8 gallons per day 
dam, Wis. Fobes 5th, largest dairy cow. 
good Brown Swiss bull. Mt. Vernon Farm 
Beech Hill, Ww. Va. 





bull. James W. Graves, 





blood of the 
first calf; sire’s 
Have also 
Dairy, 


GOATS 


Closing out my Swiss 
bidders. Write for descriptions and particulars. 
nah Frost, __ Mocksville, mm C, 


mere 





Milk Goats to highest sealed 
Han- 


Two OR MORE BREEDS 
For Sale.—Cattle, hogs and pigs, 
J. Payne, Odum, Ga. 
For Sale.-—Pigs, shoats, 
Touis Heizer, Fairfield, 
Guernsey Cattle and Hampshire Hogs.— Young 
best breeding; service boars, spring pigs. 
Farms, Horn Lake, Miss. 


500 feeder pigs and shoats. 
sey and Holstein fresh springer cows; 20 heifers. 
Charles Crafton, Staunton, Va. 

PETS 
girl wants Pony or Milk Goat for Christ- 
Shetlands for small children. Barbee 
Monticello, Ark. 
Pony.—Purebred Shetlands, 
ride. Write Susan 
Tenn. 





carlots. Frank 





hogs; hay, straw and corn. 
va 





bulls 
Gayoso 





Carload Guernsey, Jer- 
Write 








Yo boy or 
mas. Genile 
Stock Farm, 





gentle, 
Brown, 


Give Them a 
good looking, broken to 
Ewell Farm, Spring Hill, 


Patents.—Write to B. P. Fishburne (a South Caro- 
linean), Registered Patent Lawyer, 582 McGill Bldg., 
Washington, D. C. Honorable methods. 

Inventions commercialized. What have you? 
Fisher Mfg. Co., 545 Enright St., St. Louis, 


Patents.—Time counts in 
risk delay in protecting 





Adam 
Mo. 


applying for patents. Don’t 
your ideas, Send sketch or 
model for instructions or write for free book, ‘How 
to Obtain a Patent’’ and ‘‘Record of Invention’’ form. 
No charge for information on how to proceed. Com- 
munications strictly confidential. Prompt, careful, ef 
ficient service. Clarence A. O’Brien, Registered Pat 
ent Attorney, 77-P Security Bank Building a 
across street from Patent Office), _ Washington, dD. 


ROOFING 


Roofing.—Galvanized V-crimp roofinng, metal shin- 
gles, roll roofing, asphalt shingles, nationally adver- 
tised brands: Ru-ber-oid, Flex-A-Tile, Johns-Man 
vills. Write us for prices and samples. Budd-Piper 
Rooting Co., Durham, N. Cc. 








SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


Learn at Home or School.—Bookkeeping, Shorthand 
on credit. Positions guaranteed. Edwards College 
High Point, N. C 


SPRAY MATERIALS 


San Jose Scale.—Control scale on peach and apple 
trees by using Security Brand Lime Sulphur or Oil 
Emulsion; one, five, ten gallon cans, fifty gallon drums. 
J. W. Woolfolk Co., Fort Valley, Ga. 


Xmulsion.—1l gallon 90c; 5 

Lime Sulphur Solution: 1 gal- 
ion 75c; 5 gallons $2.75; 10 gallons $4.50. Complete 
insecticide price list and spray guide free. Buchanan's, 
Memphis, Tenn. 

















Buchanan’s Oil 
$3.50; 10 gallons $6. 





STRAW 


Baled Wheat Straw for sale, $8 
Liberty, N. C. W. D. Staley 


SYRUP 





per ton, f.0.b. 





gallons 


(27) 1277 


PUREBRED BABY CHICKS 


MORE MONEYin 


Bi Blood -Tested 
jattel <— 


T will pay YOU to buy “ShenandoahVal- 
ley’? Chicks. 12,000 Breeders are culled 
for high egg production, blood-tested, and 
regularly inspected by the Virginia Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. Best strains of lead- 
ing varieties. 
ate ee produced must measure up 
to our high standard of perfection. If you 
are interested in highest quality at reason- 
able prices, write for catalog stating variety 
and number desired. 
Box 333) 


MASSANUTTEN FARMS HATCHERY, inc. 
HARRISONBURG, VA. 


>e-8 oO —~ME, cricKxs 
LOwesT PRICES 
on guaranteed, vigorous chicks from big type, 
meaty, heavyweight fiocks. Rocks, Red 8,01 
ingtons, W: gin Brahmas, Lene ‘tained 
breeds. per 100 books order. 
nicky low eases on quantity orders. 
from Missouri's Great $100,000 eet ge 38 No 
— 2 too large. 100% alive, pre is mpt 
. Writeorwire yourneeds. CatalogFree 


ES, Box 200, MEXICO, MO, 





























Syrup, $4.50 
Douglas, Ga. 


Ribbon Cane case six gallon 


Ralph Griffin, 

Sugar Cane Syrup.—Pure, best grade: 
rels, 75e gallon; freight paid. W. W. 
man, Ga, 


cans. 





35 gallon bar 
Williams, Quit- 





Cane. 
order. 
Ala. 


Syrup.—New crop, 100% pure, gar Sugar 
Best grade. 35 gallon barrel $20. sh with 
Goff Mercantile Co., (Inc. $50, 000), aterprise, 


TANNING 


your Furs. We 
Fur Tannery, 








also re- 
Mineral, 


Let us tan and make up 
model, dye and repair old furs. 
Virginia. 


TOBACCO 


Special Offer.—Chewing or smoking, 5 pounds $1; 
ten $1.75. Pay when received. Satisfaction guaranteed 
Farmers Association, West Paducah, Ky. 


Natural Leaf Tobacco.—The best grade, 
Chewing, 5 pounds $1; 12 pounds $2. 
pounds $1.50. Pipe free. Pay when received. 
Farmers, Murray, Ky. 








ruaranteed. 
Smoking, 12 
Valley 





Homespun Tobacco.—Cigars, twist, plug. Chewing, 
5 pounds $1; smoking, 5 pounds 75c. Pay when re- 
Pipe free. Farmers Union, C8, Paducah, Ky. 
aged; smok- 
. Chewing, 
received. 


ceived. 


Tobaceo.—Kentucky 
ing, 5 
5, 90c; 10, 


Ernest 


sweetleaf ; 
pounds 70c; 10, $1 ; 
$1.65; 15, $2.25. 
Choate, Wingo, Ky. 
Red Leaf, mild and 

$3; ten pounds 

y postage. I appreciate 
tion. O. D. Collier Pool, 
Martin B ank, Ramer, cauee 


mellow, 
15 1.65 


Pay when 
ten “pounds picked 
smoking, $1.50; you 
business, guarantee satisfac- 
Martin, Tenn. Reference: 
PORN AGES m. D. Biggs. 


sweet ; 
mellow 





DOGS 


combination 





Wanted. 
Elton Beck, 

Hunting Hounds.—Descriptive price list 
Adams, New Florence, Mo. 

Registered White Collies.—Pups, 
$35 up; fine and _ beautiful. Green 
Marion, Ala. 


Hundred varmint 


Herrick, 


coon 





free. 





$12 up; matrons, 
Acre Kennel, 


Rabbit. Traps. — + a Dillon. Ha Hardy, Va. 


BAGS 
prices for 


quantity. 
Mills, 





Bags. —Pay 
second hand 
ping. Fulton 


good and mendable 
Write before ship 
Atlanta, Ga. 


market 
bags, any 
Bag & Cotton 


BATTERIES 


Satteries for farm light plants, radio and auto- 
mobile. A carload of the well known long life Uni- 
versal Batteries just received. Prompt service from our 
local warehouse at a big saving in freight. Made in 
sizes to fit every make of plant. Generous trade-in 
allowance on your old set. Send for your copy of 
free Battery Guide. Tells you how to care for all 
farm “ight, radio and auto batteries. Carolina Willys 
Light Co., Laurinburg, N. 


CATALOGUES 


tuchanan’s new 98-page catalogue ready now. 
Buchanan’s, Memphis, Tenn. 


“ COLLECTIONS 


Accounts, Notes, Claims 
charges unless collected. May’s 
Somerset, Ky. 











Free. 





collected everywhere. No 
f Collection Agency, 





FARM MACHINERY 


For Sale.—One Fordson tractor and Disc plow as 
good as new, at reasonable price. Write for price. 
A. B. Bennett, Holly Hill, S. C. 


HIDES—FURS—WOOL 


PREPARE AND MAKE THE MOST 
TRAPPING 


Indications point to the highest prices for 
furs in many years. We pay top prices. 
For a square deal, ship us your furs and 
be convinced. e are reliable; have your 
banker look us up. To be sure of getting 
highest prices, ship direct to 


AMERICAN HIDE & FUR CO,, 
Ima, Ga. 


LIME 


By using high grade magnesium limestone containing 
36 to'38 per cent magnesium carbonate the Tobacco 
Station at Oxford got an average annual increase in 
tobacco of $68 per acre for five consecutive years. You 
ean get it, too, by using Mascot Agricultural Lime. 
American Limestone Company, Knoxville, Tenn. 














~ WANT. TO | BUY 


prices. J. W. 


aoe 
Peanuts, an ~tend 
burn, Rt. 1, Newton, 


For best results and larger cream checks, ship your 
cream to Catawba Creamery, where our motto of ‘‘sat- 
isfaction guaranteed’ protects you. A trial shipment 
will convince and you are want to ship again. Catawba. 
Creamery, Hickory, N. 


~ Wanted.—Old-time Nenana” “Sofas, 
Tables, Chairs, Sideboards, Andirons, Fenders, Con- 
federate Stamps. Highest cash prices. Will call any- 
where. Send outline with description. Steinmetz, 
1 N. 22, Richmond, V: 


“HELP OR SITUATION WANTED 


LAL PLL LAL LP LLL 


APPAR AAPA 


| penilen, Black- 
Bs! aos 


Beds, Desks, 


PPR PLP APPA LA ALEL LLL PLL SAS 


Wanted.—Farm, 


Let Mr. Ozment | 
job; $125-$250 
sureau, 225, St. 


Man of experience desires position as 
cotton, tobacco or truck farm. Rest references 
nished. Write Box yh Est ill, ©. 


dairy hands. 


Atwood, Hi anes, 


help you qualify for a gover 
month. Write. Ozment instruction 
Louis, Mo. 





overseer of 
fur- 


familic 
Crops 


Woodard, 


with 
cotton, 
North 


Wanted.—Several “white and colored 
own labor to work farms on shares 1928. 
tobacco, peanuts, and corn. J. Dudley 
Emporia, Va. 


“Men Wanted.—We “pay your railroad fare to Nash- 
ville. Let us train you to be an expert automobile 
mechanic and get a good job for you. The cost to 
you is small. No negroes taken. For free booklet 
write Nashville Auto School, Dept. 237, Nashville, 
Tenn. 





aged man 
knowledge 


Wanted.—By practical farmer; middle 
with many years experience. Has thorough 
of farm machinery, including cotton ginning and saw- 
mill machinery. Able to control and work satisfac- 
torily farm and mechanical labor; connection as over- 
seer, superintendent or manager of farming or com- 
bined farming and mechanical interests, where above 
qualifications would fit a man for work required, Hard 
worker, well educated and ae to furnish Al references. 
J. L. Hubbard, Clio, 


AGENTS WANTED 


Fruit Trees for Sale. -— Agents wanted. 
Nurseries, Dept. 25, Concord, Ga. 


Get our free sample case. Toilet Articles, Perfumes 
and specialties. Wonderfully profitable. LaDerma Co., 
Dept. RB, 8t. Louis. 


We start you without a dollar. 
perfumes, toilet goods. Wxperience unnecessary. 
nation Co., Dept. 2520, St. Louis. 


You are wanted to Resilver Mirrors at home. 
mense profits plating auto parts, tableware, etc. Write 
for information. Sprinkle, Plater, 530, Marion, Indiana, 


Agents.—Make a dollar an hour. Seli Mendets, a 
patent patch for instantly mending leaks in ell uten- 
sils. Sample package free. Collette Mfg. Co., Dept. 
701, Amsterdam, xX 





Concord 





extracts, 
Car- 


Soaps, 











MOTORCYCLES 


“Used Motorcycles. —All models. 
catalog. Western Motorcycle Co., 


City, Mo. 


“Easy “payments, "Free 
912 E. 15th, Kansas 





MUSICAL 


Player “Piano or Baby “Grand for sale or trade for 
poultry or oqetpanam, hogs or cattle. <A. R. Bell, 
Harmer, N. 


oF INTEREST TO WOMEN 


Christmas Boxes of beautiful waxed aepes, 
Peas or Carnations, $1 box. Mrs. F. D 
Darlington, 8S. 











Sweet 
ennis, 


Agents, $240 month. Bonus besides. Sell finest line 
Hosiery. Guaranteed 7 months. New selling plan. 
Auto furnished. Write quick. Betterknit “Textile Co., 
Silk 837, Greenfield, Ohio. 


Agents.—We start you in business and help you suc- 

anes. No capital or experience needed. Spare or full 

You can earn $50-$100 weekiy. Write Madison 
a 560 Broadway, New _York 


Agents—$13. 80 daily in. advance | (sworn proof), “tntro- 
ducing new insured Hosiery. Guaranteed one year. No 
capital or experience required. Your pay daily, monthly 
bonus besides. Spare time pays you big. We supply sam- 
ples. Silk hose for your own use free. Milton Mathews, 
Road 29027, Cincinnati, Ohio. 





id 





BANNER CHICKS 


are high quality chicks because they~ are produced 
from free range flocks, breeders culled for- color, 
type, health and laying qualities. Rocks, Reds and 
other leading breeds. Our prices are reasonable. 
Get some for early broilers. Write for catalog and 
prices. 
McGAHEYSVILLE HATCHERY 
McGaheysville, Va. 
For winter broilers. Hatched by Electricity; even 
temperature, stronger chicks, easy to raise. 
Per 100 Per 100 
Heavy mixed ....$13.00 Rocks and Wyan- 
Heavy and light 11.00 dottes 5. 
Reds 14.00 White Leghorns.. 10.00 
Order for less than 100, add lc per chick. 100% 
live delivery prepaid. Send check with order. 


WEAVER FARM CHICKERIES 
Stuarts Draft, 




















Box 2, Virginia 
ce asa 








SHIPPED C. O. D. 
Lowest prices on bred to lay chicks of all 
leading varieties. Prompt 100% live delivery. 
Catalog free. Sunnycrest Hatcheries, Huntington, W. Va. 


CHICKS SHIPPED C.0O.D. 
Send only $1.00 and pay postman 
the rest after you see chicks. Pure- 
bred stock selected by expert 
judge. Big Catalog. Write today. 
Kentucky Hatchery, 352W. 4th St., Lexington, Ky. 
RIVERSID CHICKS—December, 
February 


SPECIAL DISCOUNT on orders placed now for ship- 
ment later. Hatching now. Ask for prices. 
RIVERSIDE HATCHERY AND POULTRY FARM 

F. D. No. 4-B Knoxville, Tenn. 


PUREBRED LIVESTOCK | 


_DUROC.- JERSEYS 


PPR Oe 


BRED 
SOWS 


and three-months-old 
kind for quick sale at 
you can’t come, write. 


| JORDAN DUROC FARM, McCullers, N.C. 








KENTUCKY 














January, 











eg Ta 


Bred gilts 
The right 
price. If 





pigs. 
right 














GUERNSEYS 


—LPDLDLLPDL LLL LL ee 


— .—— 


Not a Short Cut 
to Wealth, But a 
Sure Road to 
Profits— 


that’s the Guernsey way—the 
road to prosperity with dairy 
cattle. 











Ask for 
“The Story of the Guernsey” 


The American Guernsey 
Cattle Club 


13 Grove St., Peterboro, N. H. 





RED POLLS 


RED POLL CATTLE THE, MEAT AND 


MILK BREED 
Bulls and heifers for sale. Our herd is strictly 
purpose, being of good beef form and high 

milk and butterfat. REYNOLDS-LYBROOK FARMS 
CO., Route 1, Advance, North Carolina, 
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I couldn’t ask for more”’ 


“I couldn’t ask for more wear or more 
comfort than my Ball-Band boots give 
me,” says J. C. Bridger, Jonesboro, 
Arkansas. “Everybody around here 
wears Ball-Band. Once in a while 
someone will try something else, but I 
notice they usually come back to Ball- 
Band. I myself can’t remember ever 
having worn any rubber footwear that 
didn’t have. the Red-Ball trade-mark.” 

With his son, Mr. Bridger farms some 
300 acres of land,and raises clover,corn, 
peas, and hogs. 











"Now everybody wears them” 


“Others may cost less 
but you buy oftener’’ 


“All my life I have worn Ball-Band foot- 
wear. I wouldn’t wear any other kind, be- 
cause no other is as good. Other rubbers 
may cost less at first, but you have to buy 
oftener.” 

This is what R. L. Potter, owner of River 
Farm, Paducah, Kentucky, says. He ex- 
plains: ‘This farm lies practically in the 
river bottom, so I wear rubber footwear 
most of the time. Yet I’ve had no end of 
hard wear out of every pair of boots and 
rubbers with the Red Ball trade-mark.” 


“I need good boots,” says Ed Graham, 
Somerville, Tennessee, ‘‘for tramping 
through the woods and swamps. I do 
a lot of hunting at night and am prac. 
tically never on a path or road. I've 
had a pair of Ball-Band boots that I’ve 
worn for the last two winters now. I 
was the first man around here, I believe, 
to wear Ball- Band boots and now 
everybody wears them. 

“What I say about their wearing a 
long time goes for Mishko shoes, too. 
My Mishko shoes do the work and 
don’t forget it.” 


Fn, Arkansas...tn Tennessee... and in the Ohio Bottoms 


Through winter’s 


cold and wet 


Here is a Ball-Band white 

sole rubber and a one-buckle ~ 

all-rubber arctic that are 

built for heavy duty and 
real foot comfort. 


Feet are WARM and Dry 


Whatever style or height of boot 
you prefer for the work you do, 
you can get it in the Ball-Band 
line. There are styles and sizes for 
every member of the family. 


HERP’S a big difference in climates in this 

country, just as there is a big difference in the 
work that men do. But these men—and millions 
like them —know that Ball-Band footwear stands 
the gaff, regardless of work or weather. 

In snow and slush, in rain and mud, these rubbers 
and boots keep the feet warm and dry month in 
and month out. 

And in Ball-Band foot- 
wear you get good fit, 
whether it is in rubber 
boots worn over socks, or 
arctics and rubbers worn 
over shoes. Good fit means 
foot comfort and, as every 
farmer knows, farm work 
in bad weather is much 


easier if the feet are not pinched or cramped of , 
rubbed at any point. 3 
You can make sure of getting fit, comfort and 
more days’ wear if you ask your dealer for Ball-Band_ 
rubber footwear. Be sure you see the Red Ball 
trade-mark. Mishawaka Rubber & Woolen Mfg. 

Co., 473 Water St., Mishawaka, Ind. 


BALL-BAN D 


BOOTS: LIGHT RUBBERS 
HEAVY RUBBERS - ARCTICS 
GALOSHES - SPORT AND WORK SHOES 
WOOL BOOTS AND SOCKS 


Leek fer toe Eva Bally 





